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ot Cycling, when the body is the hands h 
chapped, or the face red with gS eS ee a 


Pond’s Extract 


Invigorating—will double 
o—_ 
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Used internally and Externally. 


CAUTION! Refuse the weak, watery 
Witch-Hazel | reparations repre- 

sented to be “ the same as” s 

EXTRACT, which easily sour and 

generally contain “ Wood Alcohol,’ 
an irritant externally and, taken in- 
ternally, a deadly poison. 

Pond’s Extract Co., 76 Fifth ive. New York. 

POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT CURES itching or bleeding Piles, however severe, 
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\ Sold everywhere. 
GEORGE H. ROBINSON, Whitman's Instantancous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious 
Meter Mew Vouk Stock Sachenge. and healthful. Made instantly ‘with 
q boiling milk. 
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Itwas learned last evening 
from the President of The 
ph per Chorus, that sever. 

e members had been 
suffering from Bri ights 
Disease, one quae ed 
ect. 


aggravated by longne 

Be Paiose. fe cribed 
Sapo io, and it’s use has 
resulted in the absolute 
cure of every ease. 
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Califernia 


MISS ORTON'S 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL ci 


Girls. 

PASADENA, CAL. 
Certificates a te Eastern = es New 
bi nasium. Special f 
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ANNA B. ORTON, Principal. 
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McLean Seminary for Girls. 
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Elective Co Tie "Mastc. 








For partic- 


Ba J. B. MoLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. 
Illinois 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Department ot Lake Forest 
University 
Three year course leading to degree of 
LL.B. prepares for admission to the Bar in 
all the States. For catalogue address the 
secretary, ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B., 
Athenzeum Bidg., Chicage, Il. 
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H. M. SCOTT, Feehan, 
520 W. Adams 8t., Chicago. 
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Modern 
"Beard and tuition $250.00 
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Bradford 
Academy 


Founded in 1808 for the higher educa- 
tion of women Its equipment to-day 
is unsurpassed Every department 
under the supervision of expert teach 
ers. Classical and Scientific courses of 
study; also Preparatory and Optional. 
Onparalleled facilit es in Music and Art. 
Healthful surroundings, refining in- 
fluences, home comforts Year begins 
September 19th, 1900. Catalogue free 


Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal, 
Bradford, were 
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Laboratories. Gymnasium. 
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Prepares boys for any college or scientific 
school. Library. Bi chemical, bio- 
logical Me gymnasium, etc. = 
athletic feld. with “4 Pmue track. 0 

September, 1900. Jos—ePH H. SAWYER, ‘a, 
Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 
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Andover, 
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Tine Ye ME Courses and a gy Fit- 
ting Course. Ky ay expenses $40. 
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Fer catalogue, W. F. Draper. 
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Michigan 


ST. ANTHONY'S HOME, 

For Feeble Minded Girls. 

‘For Circulars Address 

SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH, 

NAZARETH P. 0O., 
Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 
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Blair Presbyterial Academy. 


John I. Blair Foundation. Co-educa- 
tional. 58d year. Prepares for any cellege. 
Music, Art. Campus, 40 acres. New build- 
ings. Large od »ywment justifies low rates. 
Board and tuiti ~~] $250. 

JOHN C. SHARPE, Prin 
Biairstown, N. J. 


Kent Place School fer Girls 


Summit, N. J. pee attention te col- 
le; a. e grounds. Tennis, 
all. Year Book and Views sent 
on apeitention. Mrs. 8aRaH WoepMan 
PavL, Principal. President of Board of 
Directors, HamMitton W. Masig, LL.D. 
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IRVING INSTITUTE FOR BOYS 


Tarrytown -on-H ° e 
minutes’ ride ‘trom eee York. ; 


JOHN M. FURMAN, A M., Principal. 
Deaf or hard-of-hearing adults can acquire 
3 |Lip Reading at Home 

in six weeks. Easy, practical, interesting, 
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* envi “GREENE, 
1122 Broadway. New York City, 


New YORK, PEEKSKILL. 


Mohegan Lake School (ait, 


2ist year begins Sept. 19th, 1900. Classical: 
Scientific and Business Courses. Ideal lo 
cation, beautiful lake, fine campus. 


WATERS & LINDER, Principals. 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, 

and families. Advises par ents about schools, 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


RHINELAND SCHOOL for Girls, 


Special preparation for Vassar College. 
Advanced Courses in Music and Art. 
For circulars address 


CHARLES E. FISH, Principal, 
Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 


THE SIGLAR SCHOOL 
FOR THIRTY BOYS. 
Boys received younger than at any 
other preparatory school. The 38 
year begins Sept. 18, 1900. , 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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new Normal Course in P 

‘or women. Eighty-four ae eractork 

students last year. a ‘hth year 
tember 1 a Rie 
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JUNES, Box C 22, 0 ine 0. 


A College and rae. : 


THE 


WESTERN Wead 


The forty-seventh year opens Sept. 12, 19% 
Supesler ebvaniae for health and culture 
Number of students limited to 160. 

LEILA S. McKEE, ~ ee 
OXFORD, OHIO, 
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A National Remedy. a 

There is not _a village or hamlet in the United States h A d t ( 

where Pond’s Extract is not known and valued. e U 1 om an 
the past half century it has earned for itself an enviable 

reputation based entirely on its intrinsic merits. In man 


homes it has long been considered a household necessity. OF NEW YORK. - 


ov is it po ig quickly a. sa Pte 0 
- sprains an tions, bu’ a de le 
adjunct to every toilet — ’ Queen Building, Cor. Cedar and William Sts. 
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There is a_ powder to be shaken into the shoes called 


re... Foot-Rase, invented by Allen 8S. Olmsted 
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, Roy, 
ich druggists and shoe dealers say is the best thir: 


Simplifies Systems of Accounting, 
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4 THECLEANLIN 
OF TO-DAY. 


Prof. Charles H. Stowell 
M D., writing on the hygier 
careof the household inTraine 
Motherhood, recommends tt 
use of Platt’s Chlorides for tl 
regular disinfection of wast 
pipes, closets, cellars, etc., 
marking: ‘*To be clean noy 
adays means to be free fro 
germs and all such mischie 
making things! I have use 
and prescribed Platt’s Chk 
rides for nearly a score of yes 
What is a dollar or two a ye 
compared to a long _ illnes 
with all its suffering, to sq 
nothing about the expense? 


Platt’s Chlorides is an odorless, colorless liquid disinfect 
powerful, safe and economical; sold in quart bottles only 
druggists, high-class grocers and housefurnishing de 
Prepared only by Henry B. Piatt, Platt Street, New York 
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The ‘« UNIVERSITY * is the name of this, one of our 
latest Reclining Chairs. It is a brainworker’s chair. The 
back is adjustable The arms lift up and turn over, forming 
shelves for writing, holding books, etc, 

We make five other lines of Reclining Chairs, the 
Regent, Columbine, Siesta, Manhattan and Oriental. 
These are illustrated and described in our Catalogue C. 

Rolling Chairs. We make over 50 stylesand can fur- 
nish a suitable chair for any case. Catalogue B. 

t’s Economic System of Devices for Brain Workers is 
also something worth knowing about, It embraces Sargent’s 
Unrivaled Rotary Book Cases, Sargent’s various styles of 
Reading Stands, Dictionary, Atlas and Folio Holders, Ad- 
nase Reading Desks, attachable to chairs, etc. Cata- 
logue D, In writing, particularize. All catalogues free. 


GEO. F. SARGENT CO.. 289 W Fourth Ave next 23 St.,N.Y. 
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ON July 9th, 17th, and August Ist, 

7th and 21st the following rates 
will be made from Chicago for round 
trip, tickets good returning until 
October 31st: 


Denver and return - - $31.50 
Colorado Springs and return 31.50 
Pueblo and return - - 31.50 
Glenwood Springsand return 43,50 
Salt Lake City and return - 44.50 
Ogden and return - - 44.50 
Deadwood, S. D., and return 33.55 
HotSprings, S.D.,andreturn 29.55 


Particulars of any agent, or call at 


461 Broadway, - New York|435 Vine 8t., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t 8t., Philadelphia) 507 Smithf'Id &t., Pittsburg 
368 Washington 8t., Boston| 284 Superior St., Cleveland 
301 Main 8t., - - Buffalo|17 Campus-Martius, Detrott 
212 Clark 8t., - Chioago|2KingSt.,East, Toronto, Oni. 
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The disturbing ques- 
tion before the Demo- 
cratic National Con- 
vention in Kansas City was whether the 
silver doctrines of the platform of 1896 
should be “ reaffirmed ” with all possible 
brevity, or should be explicitly set forth 
again with a fresh demand for coinage 
at the ratio of 16 to 1. It was known 
before the convention that Mr. Bryan 
would concede nothing, but demanded 
the substance of the old coinage resolu- 
tion, including the ratio. He set to 
Kansas City in the hands of Mr.“Met- 
calfe, afterward to be secretary of the 
Platform Committee, the following 
statement, which eventually the conven- 
tion accepted : 

“We reaffirm and indorse the principles of 
the National Democratic platform adopted at 
Chicago in 1896, and we reiterate the demand 
of that platform for an American financial 
system, made by the American people for 
themselves, which shall restore and maintain 
a bimetallic price level, and, as part of such 
system, the immediate restoration of the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver and gold at 


the present legal ratio of 16 to 1, without wait- 
ing for the consent of any other nation.” 


The Democratic 
Convention 


If the committee had rejected this,: he 
would have come down from Lincoln on 
a special train (which stood ready for 
his use), and would have addressed the 
convention in support of it. His friends 
said that it was his purpose to decline a 
nomination if the convention in his pres- 
ence should refuse to stand by free coin- 
age at the old ratio. The committee dis- 
cussed the question for many hours, sit- 
ting throughout the night following the 
convention’s first session, and not agree- 
ing upon a report until late in the suc- 
ceeding afternoon. The vote on Mr. 
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Bryan’s resolution was 26 to 24, but five 
of the affirmative votes were cast by the 
territories of Arizona, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Indian Territory and Hawaii, 
which have no votes in the electoral col- 
lege. The 26 votes represented only 38 
per cent. of the delegates. The resolu- 
tion was opposed by the representatives 
of 62 per cent. of the delegates, and of 64 
per cent. of the nation’s electoral vote. 
The minority in the committee might 
have appealed to the convention with 
much hope of success, but Richard 
Croker caused New York to submit, and 
the other opposing States then declined 
to make any protest. The platform was 
reported by unanimous vote, and adopted 
by acclamation. The convention -was 
completely under the influence of Mr. 
Bryan. He was nominated for the Presi- 
dency without a dissenting voice and 
with great enthusiasm, on the second day 
(the 5th inst.), one of those who sec-. 
onded the nomination being ex-Senator 
Hill, of New York, the leader of the del- 
egates who opposed him and his: plat- 
form in 1896, and an opponent of the 
coinage resolution at this time, altho he 
commended it in his speech. Mr. Towne, 
who had been nominated by the Popu- 
lists (with Bryan) for the second place, 
was not acceptable to a majority, and 
Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois, ‘Vice-- 
President in Mr. Cleveland’s second 
term, was nominated for the Vice-Presi- 
dency, receiving on the first ballot 55934 
votes, while 200 were cast for Hill, and 
89% for Towne. A second ballot was 
not taken, as the States supporting 
other candidates quickly transferred their 
votes to Stevenson. There was much 
confusion at the sessions, because about 
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20,000 persons were permitted to enter 
an amphitheater in which only 12,000 
could be seated.. 


The most sensational 
features of the conven- 
tion were the contro- 
versy in the New York delegation between 
ex-Senator Hill and Richard Croker, and 
the enthusiastic reception given to Hill 
repeatedly by a great majority of the 
delegates. The ex-Senator could easily 
have been nominated for the vice-presi- 
dency, if he had not emphatically de- 
clined the place, altho it was known that 
he was not in sympathy with Bryan on the 
currency question, and was understood 
that Bryan did not want him on the ticket. 
Before the convention and at Bryan’s re- 
quest the ex-Senator paid a brief visit to 
the latter at his home in Lincoln. The 
two had not met since Bryan’s nomina- 
tion in 1896. Hill wrote the platform of 
the New York Democrats a few weeks 
ago, and he thought he was entitled to 
represent the State delegation in the plat- 
form committee at Kansas City. Croker 
decided to humiliate him by giving the 
place to Augustus Van Wyck; and at the 
meeting of the delegation, before this se- 
lection was ratified, there was a bitter al- 
tercation between Hill and the Tammany 
boss, each taunting the other with dis- 
loyalty to the party in the past. Hill had 
intended to lead the fight in committee 
against Bryan’s silver resolution ; he was 
.told that Van Wyck could represent the 
State more acceptably. Croker elected 
his man in the delegation by a vote of 40 
to 26. He had offered the support of the 
delegation to Hill for the office of vice- 
president, but Hill would not take it. 
This division in New York, and the pub- 
lished reports of the altercation, were the 
chief topics of discussion on the follow- 
ing day, Hill having publicly denounced 
the action of Croker with much emphasis. 
When the ex-Senator appeared in the 
convention he was greeted with extraor- 
dinary and prolonged applause; and until 
final adjournment a large majority of the 
delegates seized every pussible opportu- 
nity to show their admiration for him. 
This exhibition was due partly to their 
lack of admiration for Croker and his 
band. On the last day, when one of 
Croker’s speakers (State Senator Grady) 


Experience of 
Ex-Senator Hill 
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nominated Hill for the vice-presidency, 
there was a wild burst of applause, and 
only after long delay and with much diffi- 
culty was Hill able to reach the platform 
and say that he would not accept, that he 
had not been a candidate, and that it was 
unfair to bring his name before the con- 
vention in this way without his consent. 

‘efore he thus declined, prominent dele- 
gates had been urging him to take the 
nomination “to save the East.” The 
effect: of the controversy between Hill 
and Croker upon the party in New York 
may he a matter of some interest in the 
campaign. 

paign P 

We have already 
quoted the first part 
of the silver resolu- 
tion in the Democratic platform. The 
remainder denounces the new Financial 
act as a step in a policy that aims to dis- 
credit the sovereign right of the govern- 
ment to issue all money, to give the banks 
power to control the volume of paper 
money for their own benefit, and to per- 
peituate the national debt. All this is in 
the second half of the platform, the long 
st@iment beginning with a denunciation 
of imperialism, militarism and trusts. 
Any Government not based upon the con- 
sent of the governed is defined as a tyr- 
anny; the Constitution follows the 
flay, and “no nation can long endure 
half republic and half empire.” The 
Porto Rico law is attacked because it im- 
poses upon ‘the people a government 
without their consent and taxation with- 
out representation. The Republican 
party, it is said, thus seeks to commit the 
nation to a colonial policy inconsistent 
with Republican institutions. The Gov- 
ernment’s Philippine policy is  con- 
denned, because it requires us to “ crush 
with military force the efforts of our for- 
mer allies to achieve liberty and self-gov- 
ernment.” The platform favors an imme- 
diate declaration of the nation’s purpose 
to give the Filipinos, first, a stable form 
of government; second, independence; 
third, protection from outside interfer- 
ence. ‘The great pecuniary cost of the 
war in the Philippines is pointed out, and 
it is sail that “when trade is extended at 
the expense of liberty the price is al- 
ways too high.” The party is unalter- 
ably opposed to seizing or purchasing 


The Kansas City 
Platform 












distant lands to be governed outside thie 
Constitution, and whose people can never 
become American citizens. Imperialism 
is declared to be the paramount issue of 
the campaign. Militarism is opposed be- 
cause it means conquest abroad and op- 
pression and heavy taxation at home. In 
the attack upon trusts they are said to he 
legitimate products of Republican pol- 
icies and to have been protected by Re- 
publican administrations. The party 
calls for the enforcement of existing 
laws, and the enactment of new ones pro- 
viding for publicity as to the affairs of 
corporations engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and requiring all corporations be- 
fore doing business outside of the State 
of their origin to show that there is no 
water in their stock, and that they are 
not attempting to monopolize any branch 
of industry. Tariff duties on products 
of trusts, it is said, should be repealed. 
The platform favors the election of Sen- 
ators by direct vote, the creation of a 
Department of Labor, and liberal pen- 
sions. It opposes “ govérnment by in- 
junction,” and calls for the immediate 
construction of the Nicaragua Canal by 
the Government. Sympathy with the 
Boers is expressed; the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty is condemned as a surrender of 
American rights and interests; a reduc- 
tion of war taxes is demanded; and to 
condemnation of “the ill-concealed Re- 
publican alliance with England ” is added 
a protest “ against the Republican depar- 
ture which has involved us in so-called 
world politics, including the diplomacy 
of Europe and the intrigue and land- 
grabbing of Asia.” 
& 


The strike of the street 
railway employees in St. 
Louis has been ended by 
an agreement, the terms of which are al- 
most wholly in favor of the company. 
The old rates of pay and hours of serv- 
Ice are accepted; no:employee is to suffer 
because he joins or declines to join the 
union ; any employee who attempts by in- 
timidation or threats to induce another to 
Join or not to join the union, is to be dis- 
charged ; and any officer of the company 
who attempts to influence an employee 
to join or not to join any union is to be 
(dismissed. The company consents to 
consider any question of mutual interest 


Labor 
Controversies 
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with a committee of employees, “ whether 
representing themselves, other employ- 
ees, or an association of employees.” In 
the matter of the reinstatement of the 
men who left the service, the strikers ac- 
cept terms even less favorable than those 
which the company offered some weeks 
ago. From a list containing their names 
tlie company will select men to supply its 
needs. Men now employed (the non- 
union substitutes) are to be retained, and 
no striker who has been guilty of any act 
of lawlessness or violence shall be eligible 
for employment. A grand jury declares 
that responsibility for the disorder which 
prevailed during the strike rests largely 
‘upon the police, but compliments the 
sheriff’s posse for its efficient service. 
The first strike in the history of New- 
foundland has interrupted work at the 
iron mines on the island of Belleisle, 
where 2,000 tnen were mining ore for the 
new smelting works in Cape Breton. The 
leader of the workmen is Thomas St. 
John, a man of much ability, who organ- 
ized the miners in a union, and when his 
demands for an increase of wages were 
rejected, took possession of the entire is- 
land and the only ferry affording com- 
munication with the mainland. 


& 
Cobian ‘The Cuban teachers in Cam- 
Cambridge bridge have made a delight- 


ful impression upon their 
instructers and the people who are enter- 
taining them. All but nine of the 129 
cities, towns and villagés of Cuba are 
represented in this party of nearly 1,500 
teachers, and it is dnnounced that about 
300 from Porto Rico will soon be added 
to the nuinber. Two-thirds of the vis- 
itors are young women, who are lodged 
in private bourding-houses ; the men live 
in the college dormitories. All of the 
forty instructors have some acquaintance 
with the Spanish language, and while 
there will be systematic training in Eng- 
lish, which the visitors desire to learn, 
there will be many courses of lectures in 
Spanish, among the subjects thus to be 
treated being American history, the his- 
tory of the Spanish colonies, physical 
geography and education. Every week 
there are to be excursions to points of 
historic interest. On-the 3d inst. Cam- 
bridge celebrated the anniversary of 
Washington’s taking command of the 
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Continental army; and on the 4th the 
Cubans had ceremonies of their own in 
memory of Washington. More than a 
thousand of them in procession were es- 
corted by Harvard men from the college 
yard to the Washington elm, where the 
visitors placed a wreath on the tablet, and 
one of them read a sonnet to Washing- 
ton, written in Spanish. The Harvard 
men shouted for “ Cuba Libre,” and after 
much cheering Superintendent Frye was 
raised upon the shoulders of the Cubans 
and carried about, while everybody hur- 
rahed for him, for Harvard, and for 
President Eliot. Social entertainments 
are a part of this six weeks’ course of in- 
struction, and the first of them—a con- 
cert and dance—took place on the night 
of the 6th in the Hemenway gymnasium, 
which was decorated with American and 
Cuban flags. About five hundred of the 
teachers were present, and among the 
guests was President Eliot. Several 
students from Radcliffe College are 
among the chaperones provided for the 
young women from Cuba. While the 
visitors have found in our institutions 
and customs much to respect and admire, 
it is said that without exception they pre- 
fer the independence of Cuba to the an- 
nexation of the island to us. 
s 


‘The Colombian revolu- 
tion continues. Glowing 
reports are published almost every day 
telling of both insurgent and Govern- 
ment victories, but it is impossible on any 
theory of probabilities to believe half of 
what is printed; especially when battles 
occur in which the dead exceed 4,000. 
The movement started in Spain, how- 
ever, for a closer union of Spain, Por- 
tugal and Central and South America 
is attracting widespread attention. The 
Organizing Committee met recently in 
Madrid under the presidency of the 
Prime Minister with whom were all the 
Cabinet, and it was decided to hold the 
convention in the Spanish capital next 
October, when two or three delegates 
from each country will be present be- 
sides representatives from Cuba, Porto 
Rico and the Catholic Church. Altho the 
conference will discuss pretty much 
everything, it is said that the main work 
will be to secure the indorsement of 
arbitration by the governments. It is 


Latin America 


believed, however, that the intention of: 


the callers of the conference is to go 
further than arbitration, and to form 
some sort of offensive and. defensive al- 
liance. The reasons given for this are 
Ist, that the war in which Spain’s fleet 
was crushed by the United States, killed 
all the jealousy felt by the Latin Americas 
for their mother countries; 2d, that the 
example given by Greater Britain, in 
rallying to the mother country in the 
present South African war, shows the 
advantages of a union of mother and 
daughter States; and 3d, that the Span- 
ish and Portuguese Americans are. ex- 
tremely uneasy at the assumption of the 
United States to be arbiter of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Altho there are un- 
doubtedly great possibilities in this con- 


federation idea, it would have to be car-. 


ried out by statesmen of the highest rank, 
and the politics of the Latin Republics 
are not just now conducive to the produc- 
tion of great statesmen. If France, 
however, who has ever claimed the lead- 
ership of the Latin races, should guide 
this confederation, then something might 
come of it, but as things look now no 
such outcome is probable. The United 
States, it should be added, would un- 
doubtedly bring about some sort of a 


. confederation should she misapply the 


Monroe Doctrine, or get into trouble 
with Central America over the Isthmian 
Canal. 

st 


One of the pleasant cel- 
aan — ebrations of the Fourth 

: last week was that in 
France, when Ferdinand W. Peck, Presi- 
dent of the Lafayette Memorial Commis- 
sion, presented to the French nation a 
statue in honor of Lafayette, the gift of 
American school children. There were 
present President Loubet, Ambassador 
General Horace Porter and a large as- 
sembly of French and American citizens. 
American flags and trophies in French 
and American colors were displayed on 


numerous buildings, and the Stars and ° 


Stripes floated from the pinnacle of the 
Eiffel Tower. General Porter welcomed 
the guests on behalf of the school chil- 
dren of the United States, and expressed 
the cordial sympathy evidenced by this 
gift for the French Republic. Then fol- 
lowed the presentation speech by Com- 
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missioner. Péck, after which the monu- 
ment was unveiled by two boys repre- 
senting the school children of the two 
‘countries, Gustave Hennocque, great 
grandson of the Marquis de Lafayette, 
and Paul Thompson, son of the projector 
of the monument. The statue is of he- 
roic size, and represents Lafayette offer- 
ing his sword to the American cause. 
The assembly arose and cheered while 
Sousa’s Band played a new and special- 
ly composed march. It had been ex- 
pected that the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, M. Delcasse, would make the 
speech of acceptance, but President Lou- 
bet took his place in.a brief and cordial 
address. Then followed short addresses 
by Richard Thompson, the projector of 
the monument, and Mrs. Daniel Man- 
ning, representing the Daughters of the 
Revolution; a poem by Frank Putnam, 
‘and then the principal address by Arch- 
bishop Ireland, preceded by a letter from 
President McKinley expressing his grat- 
ification at his selection -for the oration. 
The different addresses emphasized not 
only the great service rendered by La- 
fayette himself, but the important share 
taken by the French troops representing 
the people of France and their interest in 
American liberty, which was cordially 
reciprocated by the people of America in 
the affairs of France. 


& 


Recent sta- 
tistics reveal 
2 a rather sur- 
prising status in reference to the devel- 
opment of higher education among the 
women of the Continent. It was Switz- 
erland that first opened the doors of its 
universities to women, and the official re- 
ports just published by the authorities 
show that at the five universities of Basel, 
Bern, Geneva, Lausanne and Zurich 
women are admitted on the same condi- 
tions that apply'to men, while at the only 
other institution of the kind, the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg, they are admitted as 
“hospitants,” or non - matriculated 
students, and that of the total attend- 
ance of 4,611 on the rolls of these six, of 
whom 3,723 are matriculated, there 
are 1,026 women, or more than one- 
fourth of the regular contingent. Of 
these 624 are matriculated and candi- 
dates for graduation and degrees, while 
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402 are “hearers” only. Again of the 

former class only 77 are from Switzer- 
land, while 547 are from abroad. Of the 
Swiss women more than one-half, or 45, 
are in the philosophical faculty, 26 in- the 
medical, 5 study natural sciences, and I 
law. On the othershand, of the foreign- 
ers, 371, or about 68 per cent., are in- 
scribed in the medical faculty, 114 in the 
philosophical, 54in the department of nat- 
ural sciences, and only 8 in the law. Of 
the foreigners again fully two-thirds, or 
422, hail from Russia, and of these again 
three-fourths, or 326, are engaged in the 
study of medicine, while 51 study phi- 
losophy, 40 natural sciences, and 5 law. 
Rather singularly in this army of regu- 
lar women students there is not a single 
representative of France, while Germany 
has fifty enrolled. Among the irregular 
students or hospitants, the Swiss have 
the largest representation—namely,. 96, 
while the Germans and the Russians each 
have 36, and the French 7. Taking 
both classes together, the distribution is 
as follows: 458 Russians, 175 Swiss, 86 
Germans, 24 English, 22 Bulgarians, 20 
Americans, 19 Austro-Hungarians, 7 
French, 7 Roumanians, 6 Danes, 5 Ser- 
vians, 4 Hollanders, 4 Italians, 3 Swedes, 
1 Norwegian, 1 Spaniard. In this con- 


-nection it is interesting that since Strass- 


burg has recently decided to admit 
women, Jena is the only university in 
all Germany that closes its doors to the 
sex, but rather singularly the Jena phil- 
osophical faculty has now decided that 
women are to be admitted to the exam- 
inations for the degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy under the same conditions that 
are in vogue in the case of male appli- 


cants. 
& 


The hesitancy of France to 
take aggressive action in re- 
gard to China is perhaps 
explained, at least in part, by the situa- 
tion in Morocco and her unwillingness 
to entangle herself in the East when posi- 
tive action may be essential in the West. 
The Sultan of Tangier has addressed to 
the European Powers a communication 
protesting strongly against the French 
encroachment at Tuat and Igli. .The 
matter thus comes up and may involve 
international complications. The only 
treaty between France and Morocco 
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dates back to 1845. The northern sec- 
tions are carefully marked, but with re- 
gard to the Sahara no territorial limits 
are laid down, as the land was only fitted 
for pasture, and, except in spots, was en- 
tirely destitute of water. The right of 
the wandering inhabitants to move from 
one jurisdiction to another was recog- 
nized, the only condition being that 
neither Government should interfere 
with the other in control of its own peo- 


ple, even where the tribes were mixed. | 


In order that this clause may be carried 
out there follows then a list of the tribes 
depending upon the two Governments 
and also a list of the desert villages. 
With regard to the country south of these 
the treaty states that in view of the lack 
of water and the general uninhabitable 
character of the country “the delimita- 
tion of it would be superfluous.” In this 
vague phrase there rests an almost un- 
limited possibility for controversy. The 
recent French maps show no frontier be- 
low two points—Ain-Sefra, belonging to 
Algiers, and Figuig, belonging to Mo- 
rocco. It is, therefore, natural that Mo- 
rocco should view with some suspicion 
the development of French.influence in 
this undefined section to the south. Of 
late French activity in the Sahara region 
has been very noticeable, especially in the 
extension of a railway, even south of 
Ain-Sefra, and its prolongation to the 
oasis of Tuat and Tidikelt has been in- 
dorsed. Igli being on this latter line, it 
would seem probable that the French in- 
tend its occupation to be permanent, and 
it is with regard to this place especially 
that the protest of the Moorish Sultan is 
important. He claims that France has 
repeatedly recognized that this whole 
section forms an integral part of Mo- 
rocco, both in its official correspondence, 
and in the fact that all the judges, govern- 
ors, sheikhs, etc., have been and still are 
regularly appointed by the Sultan him- 
self. He proposes firmly to maintain his 
rights under that treaty, and if the 
French Government decline to submit 
the matters in dispute to arbitration to 
appeal to the good offices of the other 
European Powers. Whether the ques- 
tion will assume any importance in local 
French politics or not is not evident. The 
Nationalists are pressing on, and suc- 
ceeded in arousing so great a disturb- 
ance in the Chamber of Deputies last 
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‘week as to threaten again the very ex-— 
istence of the Ministry, and there are — 


continued reports of the approaching 
resignation of M. Delcasse, if not of the 
entire body.. 

# 


Australian federation has 
advanced another stage, the 
bill, with the later amend- 
ments proposed by Mr. Chamberlain 
after conference with the delegates, hay- 
ing passed its third reading. In connec- 
tion with this Mr. Chamberlain was able 
to give notice that four out of the five 
federating States cordially accepted the 
amendment; the Government of Victoria 
“entirely approved ” it; the Government 
of Tasmania is “ quite satisfied ” with it; 
The Government of South Australia “ do 
not think that any difficulty will be 
caused ” by it; and the Government of 
Queensland consider it a great improve- 
ment on the previous amendment and di- 
rect their delegate not to object to it. The 
Parliament of New South Wales had not 
yet expressed its indorsement, but there 
seemed every possibility that this also 
would not fail. West Australia and 
New Zealand hold somewhat aloof, 
doubtful as to the effect of’ limiting the 
right of appeal and resting its decision 
with the Supreme Court of the new fed- 
eration. Just what the exact nature of 
the later amendments is it seems diff- 
cult to learn, and many of the English 
comments are by no means clear. So far 
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‘as appears, they seem to prevent any pi 
e 


peal by one party to a dispute, to t 

highest court in England, even in mat- 
ters of intercolonial interest, unless the 
other party assents, and in general the 
Australian Commonwealth Court seems 
to have things pretty much its own way. 
Perhaps in view of this Mr. Bryce and 
others fear that there is a possibility of 
clashing between the Australian judi- 
ciary and the Privy Council as to the right 
to. present or to accept an appeal. Mr. 
Chamberlain and others maintain that all 
that is worth saving of the present right 
of appeal is secured; that the common- 
wealth of Australix is substantially in 
the position of the Dominion of Canada, 
and that in any case it is perfectly legit- 
imate to trust to the patriotism of the 
Australians themselves and the broad 
mindedness of the members of the Privy 
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Council to avoid any serious clashing: at Chinan-fu rather than of his leaving 
On every hand the principle is set forth Peking. The result is that the whole sit- 
very earnestly that England desires the uation is as uncertain as ever. Tien- 
greatest possible independence for in- Tsin continues to be a source of great 
ternal control on the part of the colonies anxiety. The Chinese troops, largely 
and a cordial voice in all external mat- regulars, are surrounding the city and 
ters, the imperial Government itself re- bombarding it, and Admiral Seymour 
taining only so much of control as is nec- had ordered the woman and children to 
essary to preserve unity in foreign rela- be conveyed to Taku at the earliest pos- 
tions. sible moment. Elsewhere in China the 
J situation continues to be uncertain, al- 

tho there appears to be a counter move- 

Anxiety for Seer week leaves the ment scciuer Prince Tuan, and there: is 

ristian world in absolute : : : 

Peking uncertainty as to the situa- a report that Prince Ching has organized 
tion 7aChiea. RA Gee Hs tl see ft revolution against him even in Peking. 
nage Hh: ie fored ; in Peki P di All but one of the Viceroys of the coast 
saving iY Beso ey ae ms fn , 'S~ and central provinces refused to publish 
speared. Reports so crcumsantal 2+ Taa's proclamation, and instead a 
? Y @PP ten ta 4h nounced that they would protect the for- 
that all but two of the legations had been eigners. The Viceroy of Che-Kiang 
burned, and that the ministers, gpa alone published the edict. Li Hung 
and missionaries were gathered in t : Chang at Canton is gathering large 
British Legation, but were short of forces of troops, and announces that he 
will surely hold his province in peace. 

ly hold out more than Pista a pred S The Couette of Stating is anoaceeala 
* the most. It was also stated that wavering as to which side he will sup- 
Prince Tuan, father of the heir apparent, ,. 14 
was in absolute control, had forced both sag. 

the Emperor and the Empress-Dowager 
to take poison, that the Emperor was dead Di ,. It is somewhat difficult to 
; iplomatic : ; 

and the Empress-Dowager, tho alive, ilies understand the situation as 
was insane from the effects of the drug. 7 to the relief ‘of the be- 
Terrible pictures are drawn of the riots leaguered company at Peking. All sorts 
in the streets, where the Boxers were in of rumors are afloat. Japan declares 
supreme control, and were overpowering herself ready to put.in an army which 
not merely foreigners .but the natives will force its way to the capital in a short 
whom they suspected of opposition to time, but must have guarantee of sup- 
their schemes. It was stated that every port by the Powers. Russia is entirely 
European caught in the streets was sub- willing to give such a permit, but France 
jected to outrageous cruelty, and some is not. A Russian and Japanese army 
who were captured were killed in the combined is said to be marching on Pe- 
most brutal manner. - At the same time king from somewhere in the North, and 
it was announced that Prince Tuan had _ will soon rescue the Ministers, but there 
sent a decree to all the Viceroys calling is no definite statement. Any advance 
upon them to exterminate the foreigners from the South is made very difficult by 
and rally to his support. Later in the the wet season and the hordes of Chinese 
week came somewhat of relief in. the who, while not strong enough to with- 
form of a message by courier from Pe- stand an advancing army, would close in 
king to the effect that.on July 2d the Le- behind them and make it impossible to 
gations were standing and their occu- keep communications open. The Ad- 
pants fully provided with ammunition mirals at’Taku affirm that dn army of at 
and food. Another report carried the least 50,000 men is absolutely necessary, 
same condition down to July 4th. Then, while some claim that there should be 
however, followed a reaction. It was 100,000. As yet there appears to be no 
stated that the first report, which was immediate probability of securing that 
given out by the director of railways, number or anything like it, unless the 
was misdated; that July 2d represented Powers are willing to set aside their 
the time of the arrival of the messenger jealousy of Japan and permit her to o¢- 
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cupy the field. Great Britain is gather- 
ing what troops are available from India, 
but those cannot be in large force. Ger- 
many is sending a contingent; the United 
States has arrangements for about 
10,000, but it will be some time before 
they can be gathered there. As to Rus- 
sia’s force, there are no clear state- 
ments of any kind. It was affirmed that 
she had 20,000 troops at Shan-hai-kwan, 
but they have not appeared, and the en- 
tire allied force at Tien-Tsin seems to be 
not greater than about 10,000 men, and 
they are finding their hands full with the 
protection of that city. The German 
Emperor is the only ruler who has made 
any public statement of particular inter- 
est in the situation. At the departure of 
a detachment of marines he spoke very 
strongly, and affirmed that Germany 
would not rest quiet until the murder of 
its Minister had been avenged. It is also 
reported that he has offered a reward of 
1,000 taels for every foreigner who may 
be rescued from Peking. The arrival of 
letters from Minister Conger and others 
at Peking, just preceding the last out- 
break, show that the situation was very 
serious, that the movement was very 
widespread and that. only the most strin- 
gent measures would be successful in 
averting terrible disaster. Meanwhile it 
becomes evident that all over the country 
the opposition to every form of foreign 
influence is increasing, and there is no 
reliance placed even upon the announce- 
ments of friendly viceroys. Hhe Govern- 
or of Shanghai is reported to have 
stated that foreign warships will not be 
allowed to anchor there for fear of arous- 
ing the populace, and Chinese officials on 
every hand are affirming that the bom- 
bardment of the forts at Taku was the 
deciding factor in the hostility to all for- 
eigners. Under these circumstances it 
appears to be the fact that the Govern- 
ments of Europe are at a loss to know 
just what course to take, and the delays it 
is-said are partly due to the uncertainty 
of the situation. 


The campaign in 
South Africa is pro- 
gressing slowly. In 
the Orange River Colony there is a com- 
bined movement against De Wet’s forces, 
but it is impossible to avoid gaps through 


The Situation in 
‘South Africa 


which it appears probable that more or 
less of the troops will escape, and there 
are many opportunities for interference 
with convoys and the breaking of com- 
munication, resulting in very great diffi- 
culty for the forces. Apparently the 
greatest contest is going to be in the 
mountains near Harrismith, and in that 


-rough country it will probably be some 


time before any effective action can be 
taken. President Steyn is withdrawing 
and will almost certainly be hunted down 
in the mountain passes, but that will take 
some time. Meantime Commandant 
Botha, in the Transvaal, is being left 
alone, the chief energies of both General 
Roberts and General Buller being di- 
rected to completing the campaign in the 
south. With double lines of railway, 
however, in communication with Pre- 
toria, transport difficulties are largely ob- 
viated, except in the remoter mountain 
districts. Public attention in England 
has been somewhat diverted from the 
military movement to a discussion of the 
general management of army supplies. 
There have been serious criticisms, es- 
pecially of the medical department, and 
the fact that a large number of the Ca- 
nadian troops have been laid aside with 
fever and dysentery seems to give color 
to the statement of bad management. 
Both in the House of Commons and in 
the public press it has been asserted that 
Lord Lansdowne’s management has been 
guided so thoroughly by personal favor 
or political influence that the best men 
have not been employed, with the result 
of serious scandals. In addition there is 
conflict between the friends 6f Lord Rob- 
erts and General Buller and they are 
stirring considerable antagonism. A 
commission has been appointed by Mr. 
Balfour to look into the situation, but, 
unfortunately, its three members be- 
long to the Government party and are 
professional men. It is stated that if 
some business men had been placed on it 
there would have been greater general 
satisfaction. From President Kruger 
nothing appears to have been heard for 
some time. He is remaining quiet, ap- 
parently watching the result. The Boer 
envoys have reached Paris, and met with 
quite an enthusiastic reception. They 
claim to be entirely satisfied with what 
they have secured in this country and 
elsewhere, : 








HERE is no question which more 
intimately concerns the civilized 
world to-day than this: “ Is a re- 

ormed and progressive government pos- 
ible in China?’ On the answer to this 

ust depend the preservation of the in- 
esrity of the Chinese Empire, which is 

e only means of escape from a strug- 
fle whose issue might work a direful 
hange in the whole future of human his- 
ory. The first requisite of a radical re- 
orm in the central government of China 
s the possession of men competent to 
arry it out and the existence of a popu- 
ar sentiment strong enough to sustain 
hem. That there are such men and such 
b party in China to-day does not admit of 
b doubt, else had the present Emperor 
eased to rule last January, and probably 
eased to live shortly thereafter. 
Promptly on the edict deposing the 
Emperor, from all over the Empire, pro- 
ests poured in on the Empress-Dowager 
ntil even that headstrong personage 

as compelled to desist from the crown- 
ing act of a long career of perfidy and 

surpation. It is true that some of the 
remonstrants had to fly for their lives, 
and that others became marked men. But 
the public opinion of the Empire never- 
theless compelled respect from the blood- 
thirsty tyranny which rules in Peking. In 
fact, as was said at the time, the blunder 
of the Empress-Dowager served to create 
public opinion in China—a lever which 
had hitherto been found lacking. It 
would, perhaps, be more correct to Say 
that the failure of the last piece of usur- 
pation by the Empress-Dowager was due 
to the focusing, for the first time, of the 
public opinion of the provinces on Pe- 
ng. 

Notoriously averse as they are to the 
discussion of politics, in our sense of the 
word, there are to-day two parties in 
China where formerly there were none 
—the Conservative party and the Liberal 
or Reform party. The latter has, in spite 
of recent edicts of suppression, newspa- 
pers and periodicals devoted to the pro- 
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mulgation of its views; the former dis- 
claims ‘the use of all such new fangled 
weapons. There is no more striking evi- 
dence of the vitality of progressive opin- 
ion in China than the growth of the 
newspaper and periodical press between 
1895 and 1898. This native press has 
been compared to a telegraphic system 
conveying an electric current of new 
ideas throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. In 1895 there were in ad- 
dition to the Peking Gazette—the oldest 
newspaper in the world—only eleven na- 
tive newspapers, all of which were pub- 
lished in Hong Kong or the Treaty ports. 
Excluding Hong Kong, where five of 
these were published, there were in China 
proper just half a dozen. Three of these 
were issued in Shanghai, and one each 
in Canton, Fuchau and Tien-Tsin. By 
1898 there. were in Shanghai alone fif- 
teen Chinese newspapers regularly pub- 
lished; twelve daily, one semi-weekly, 
two weekly and one every ten days. In 
addition to these there were at least 
twenty native newspapers published in 
other parts of China. There were thus 
some thirty-five native newspapers, al- 
most all dailies, circulated regularly and 
extensively throughout the eighteen 
provinces. As to magazines and other 
periodicals, there were in 1895 only 
eight, all of which were published in con- 
nection with missionary work, five being 
brought out in Shanghai and one each 
in Peking, Nanking and Fuchau. By 
1898 there were no less than thirty-five 
publications of this class, of which over 
twenty-five were issued in Shanghai. The 
majority of these were published by the 
Chinese themselves, and almost all had 
as their object the enlightenment and re- 
form of China. Some were devoted to 
special branches of study, such as medi-” 
cine, agriculture, mathematics, general 
science and education, while others, about 
ten in number, were magazines, either 
published by missionary societies, or in 
the interest of the Christian Church in 
China. There were thus, when the re- 
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form movement was at its hight, not less 
than seventy native newspapers and mag- 
azines published in China, and their num- 
ber was steadily on the increase. The 
newspaper and periodical press was, in 
short, becoming a force in 1898, and but 
for the reaction which set in after the vir- 
tual deposition of the Emperor in the fall 
of that year, would have by this time 
greatly advanced the cause of reform. 

What are, more specifically, the ideas 
which the reform party then tried and is 
still trying to graft on the ancient civiliza- 
tion of China? The summary which 
Kang Yu-wei, the apostle of reform, 
gave of them when he was fleeing from 
the wrath of the Empress-Dowager, in 
October, 1898, is perhaps the most: suc- 
cinct that could be presented. It should 
be premised that Kang does not speak 
any Western language, and that he has 
imbibed his ideas of the conditions of 
modern progress mainly from sources 
accessible to all his countrymen who are 
able to read their own literary vehicle of 
expression. It was early in January, 
1898, that Kang had his first conference 
with the Tsungli Yamen, at the request 
of the Emperor. The first thing he sug- 
gested to this board of fossils was that 
China should have a properly constituted 
judicial system—that a foreigner should 
be engaged to work conjointly with him- 
self and some others to revise the laws 
and the administrative departments. This 
he held to be the most important change, 
the*basis on which all other changes and 
reforms must rest. The construction of 
railways, the creation of a navy, the re- 
vision of the educational system, every 
other reform would follow, but he held 
that unless they could change the laws 
and the methods of civil administration 
_ other changes would be next to use- 
ess. 

Then followed Kang’s memorial to the 
Emperor, the tenor of which was some- 
what as follows: He advised the Em- 
peror to follow in the footsteps of Japan 
or in the footsteps of Peter the Great. 
He further advised him to select young, 
intelligent men, well imbued with West- 
ern ideas; to assist in the regeneration of 
the Empire, irrespective of their position, 
whether they were lowly born or of high 
degree. As a sine qua non the old offi- 
cials were to be dispensed with, and 
twelve new administrative departments 
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were to be organized, modeled on West- 
ern) lines, and having foreigners engaged 


‘to advise and assist as to their conduct. 


Throughout the provinces, in every two 
prefectures, Kang suggested the estab- 
lishment of a sort of legislative couneil, 
whose chief duty it was to be to give ef. 
fect to the instructions of the twelve de: 
partments, to police the country, to intro- 
duce sanitary reforms, to construct roads, 
to induce the people to cultivate land ac- 
cording to modern methods, and to 
spread commerce. Kang pointed out the 


enormous Joss of revenue to the Imperial. 


Treasury under the existing system, 
Taking the magistracy of Nanhai, his 
native district, he informed the Emperor 
that the total revenue derived from that 
district was $240,000 per year, but the 
actual amount going into the Imperial 
Treasury was only a little over $20,000. 
He recommended a complete change of 
the system under which this was possible, 
and, comparing China with India, he told 
the Emperor that from ordinary taxes the 
sum of four hundred/million taels could 
be raised annually, and that if the likin 
were abolished and the tariff properly ad- 
justed, bank notes issued, a stamp duty 
established, and other financial reforms 
adopted, at least another three hundred 
million taels could be raised, making in 
all seven hundred million taels. It was 
Kang’s argument that with such a sum 
in hand_ it would be an easy thing to pro- 
vide a navy to protect the coast, to estab- 
lish naval colleges for the training of of- 
ficers, to construct State railways, and to 
carry out other necessary reforms. 

As a sequel to this, and much more to 
the same effect conveyed by Kang to the 
Emperor in speech and writing, there be- 
gan in June the issue of a series of edicts 
involving nothing less than’ a complete 
revolution in the policy and administra- 
tion of the Empire. The first of these re- 
forming decrees called for the establish- 
ment of the University of Peking ; close- 
ly following on that was an order to the 
Tsungli Yamen to report on the neces- 
sity of encouraging art, science and mod- 
ern agriculture. Then came the aboli- 
tion of the conventional literary essays, 
as the chief part of the examination for 
positions in the public service, and the 
substitution for them of some knowledge 
of modern science, political economy and 
mathematics. The next important of 
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der was one addressed to the ministers 
and princes to report on the proposal to 
adopt Western arms and drill for the 
Tartar troops.- July opened with an 
edict for the establishment of agricultural 
schools in. the provinces to teach the 
farmers improved methods of agricul- 
ture; after which came an order for the 
introduction of patent and copyright 
laws ; the institution of special rewards to 
inventors and authors; a peremptory di- 
rection to officials to do all in their power 
to encourage trade and assist merchants, 
and to provide for the establishment of 
school boards in every city of the Em- 
pire. In the beginning of August was is- 
sued the order for the establishment of 
an Imperial Bureau of Mines and Rail- 
ways, whose necessity had been urged by 
every foreign student of the wants of 
China. Later, there was sent out an ex- 
hortation to journalists to write freely on 
political subjects for the enlightenment 
of the authorities; and still later an order 
to ministers and provincial authorities to 
assist the Emperor in his work of reform. 
During the month of August a decree 
was also promulgated directing two dis- 
tinguished commanders to consult about 
the establishment of naval academies and 
training ships, and another ordering 
schools to be maintained in connection 
with Chinese legislations abroad for the 
benefit of the sons of Chinamen settled in 
foreign countries. By September the re- 
forming zeal of the Emperor began to as- 
sume forms which were extremely trou- 
blesome to the ruling caste in Peking. 
On the first of September six minor and 
useless Government boards were abol- 
ished ; on the 14th the two Presidents and 
four Vice-Presidents of the Board of 
Rites were dismissed for disobeying the 
Emperor’s order that memorials should 
be sent to him unopened, whatever their 
source. The dismissal of Li Hung 
Chang took place on September 7th; and 
on the 8th the Governorships of three 
Provinces were abolished as being a use- 
less expense to the country. On the 12th 
the Tsungli Yamen and the Board of 
War were ordered to report on the sug- 
gestion that the Imperial Courier ‘Posts 
should be abolished in favor of the Im- 
perial Customs Post; and the establish- 
ment of newspapers was encouraged. On 
the 13th the right was accorded to all 
the people to memorialize the throne by 
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sealed petitions; and on the same date 
members of the governing class who had 
no taste for civil or military office were 
allowed to take up trades or professions. 
On the 15th the application of the West- 
ern system of budgets to the finances of 
the Empire was approved. Within a 
week after the issue of the last of these 
edicts the Empress-Regent had resumed 
power, and the Emperor had been made 
virtually a prisoner. 

Warned by the Emperor himself, Kang 
fled for his life, but six of his friends, 
among them his younger brother, were 
arrested and promptly decapitated with- 
out trial. The Peking organ of the party, 
The Reformer, was confiscated, and all 
who were known or suspected to be in 
sympathy with its views were proscribed, 
banished or degreded. The foreign le- 
gations looked calmly on while all this 
was being done—neither the British nor 
the American Minister being in Peking’ 
when the Empress-Dowager delivered 
the stroke which relegated the Emperor 
to his island prison. The reign of terror 
was allowed to run its course; and the 
wind was sown of which foreigners have 
just been reaping the harvest in the 
whirlwind. But the cause of reform is 
not dead by any means. It is more mani- 
festly true than it was in 1898 that the 
oldest existing civilization is in its death- 
throes, and that its progressive sogs see 
that it is a question of now or never with 
China. After centuries and millenniums 
of stagnation, it has been made plain that 
standing still means decay and that re-. 
action spells ruin. ‘The common people 
may not be better educated than before, 
but the leaders are. They are men who 
have traveled and read, and they know 
that the old fiction representing “ Outer 
Barbarians ”’ as existing on the suffer- 
ance of the Chinese is as false as their 
gods are false, and that their own boasted 
civilization is ‘comparative barbarism. 
Nor is it to be forgotten, as one who 
knows China well. wrote before the pres- 
ent disorders came to a head, that there 
are two Chinas; the China of the Manchu 
Mandarinate, and the China of the Chi- 
nese people, and these are entirely differ- 
ent worlds. The latter, which is the real 
China, is entirely willing to purchase for- 
eign goods and to adopt foreign meth- 
ods whenever their superiority is per- 
ceived to native products or plans. The 
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real China is not averse to reform, since 
the Emperor’s attempts in this direction 
met with a heartier reception among the 
people at large than the most sanguine 
foreign observer ever thought possible. 
A fact which is often lost sight of is that, 
with all his respect for antiquity, the 
Chinaman possesses a more than aver- 
age amount of common sense. Any new 
departure which promises to improve his 
own circumstances or to provide fresh 
openings for a rapidly multiplying fam- 
ily he will warmly espouse. He would 
like to see his country flourishing and re- 
spected, and as he knows that for a long 
series of yeafs it has gone from bad to 
worse, he is very much disposed to think 
that any change is bound to be for the 
better. 

As for the possibility of co-operation in 
the work of reform between the Chinese 
and their foreign teachers, it must be re- 
membered that so far at least as Great 
Britain and the United States are con- 
cerned, the interests of both are iden- 
tified with the peace, prosperity and gen- 
eral advancement of the country, and that 
an enlightened minority of the Chinese 
people are perfectly aware of this fact. 
It is obvious that without the skill and 
capital of the foreigner China can make 
little headway, and that without free ac- 
cess to the resources of the country there 
can be no tempting opening for skill or 
capital. If it be argued that the restrict- 
ive legislation which the Chinese en- 
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counter in foreign countries is not cal. 
culated to predispose them to. give for- 
eigners a hospitable welcome in their 
own country, it may be replied that it is 
only the Chinese laborer and artisan who — 
emigtates, and that he does this in such © 
numbers as to demoralize the labor mar- 
ket of the place of his destination. But 
the foreign laborer can never compete in 
China with the natives, and hence the for- 
eigners who come must be few in num- 
ber and of a class whose influence will 
tend to elevate rather than to depress the 
standard of the community of which they 
form a part. It has been persistently held 
as a Mandarin idea that the internal af- 
fairs of China are no concern of the for- 
eigners, and in this view the legations 
have too readily concurred. But every 
foreign community in China knows that 
its members have a vital interest in the 
progress of internal reform because the 
idea emanated from themselyes, and be- 
cause it stands for the kind of develop- 
ment which China most urgently needs 
and without which it must fall to pieces. 
The apostles of progress are the friends 
of the foreigner, and the Conservatives 
are their enemies. One great opportunity 
was lost by those who are interested in 
preserving the integrity of the Chinese 
Empire and in starting it on a new ca- 
reer of reform; it remains to be seen 
whether the other which now presents it- 
self will be similarly frittered away. 


New York City. 


The Crisis in China.+ 


By the Hon. John Barrett, 


Late MinisTER To Siam. 


MERICA has everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by the break-up of 
China. Morally and materially 

we must stand for the integrity of the 
Empire. Cathay affords the United 
States the greatest undeveloped field of 
moral effort and material development 
beyond our own immediate shores. As 
long as China shall remain intact, our 
missionaries and our merchants will have 
equal rights with the representatives of 
other nations throughout her entire area 





*From an interview for THE INDEPENDENT, revised by 
Mr Barrett.—Epitor 


from Peking to Canton and from the 
China Sea to the foothills of the Hin- 
alayas. If. China is parceled out among 
the powers of Europe Americans will 
everywhere be confronted with different 
civil laws and different customs duties. 
With China undivided four hundred 
millions of people await our best en 
deavors at educational advancement, and 
four millions of square miles our might- 
iest undertakings at legitimate exploita- 
tion, that will bring about a new era 0 
civilization and industrial progress whi 
will not only benefit us but all the world. 
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With China partitioned we shall every-. 


where be limited and handicapped by the 
predominating local influence of what- 
ever European nation exercises sover- 
eignty. 

In short, if America insists upon main- 
taining the integrity of China we will be 
in the impregnable position to direct 
these uncounted millions of Asiatics and 
improve these vast resources for our 
and their advantage and welfare. But 
if the break-up comes the nations of Eu- 
rope will be in an unassailable position to 
control the peoples, politics and com- 
merce of the Orient to Europe’s advan- 
tage and betterment, and to our immeas- 
urable detriment. We must not forget 
this. 

If, moreover, America leads the way in 
the present crisis, and, in the end, says 
China must not be divided, we shall have 
the undying gratitude of the Chinese 
statesmen and people. This will help us 
in our future efforts to build up trade 
and spread Christianity. We are a 
Christian as well as a commercial power, 
and hence have moral as well as mate- 
rial obligations wherever American in- 
fluence reaches. Then, as we are un- 


doubtedly in the Philippines to remain, 
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and stand forever as the leading power 
of the Pacific, we cannot permit the lim- 
itless Chinese field, which is a fitting 
complement to our new possessions in the 
Pacific, to be lost to us forever, as will be 
the case if we hesitate in the present 
crisis. 

_We want no part of Chinese territory. 
We are simply landing men to protect 
the lives, property and rights of Ameri- 
cans now endangered. We must use our 
forces and our influence to restore order 
and reorganize the Government. We can 
ask a legitimate indemnity, but then we 
must halt, and, by example and moral 
suasion, strive to preserve and renew the 
fabric of Asia’s oldest and largest exist- 
ing independent nation. 

Already in trade our interests rank 
next to those of Great Britain and Ja- 
pan,and they have increased more rapidly 
in the last ten years than those of any’ 
other nation. In lives and property we 
have more at stake than any other in- 
dividual Power except the two named. 
If China maintains her independence 
through our support, the United States 
in another decade will have greater mate- 
rial and moral influence than all other na- 
tions combined. 

New York Ciry. 


Stays at Home. 


By Joseph S. Dunn. 


HE family grows: and some must go, 
Far from the sheltering roof, 
Where high suns burn, or cold winds 
blow, 
To hold the foe aloof. 
But while the many forward run, 
And great ships go and come, 
Yet let us sometimes think of. one— 
The one who stays at home. 


New countries have great fields to reap, 


Stout hearts have they who cross the seas 
And distant perils face, 

Who wish to ’scape from deadening ease, 
Or scale to higher place. 

But valiant, too, is he whose heart, 
Like theirs, would breast the foam, 

Yet at the old hearth keeps his part— 
The one who stays at home. 


Need young and vigorous brain: 

But Motherland some sons must keep, 
To sow and bind her grain. 

The old folk, too, need some one there— 
They can no farther roam— 

Of all the flock there’s one to spare— 
The one who stays at home. 


LapysmitH, Feb., 1900. 





































The Important and the Trivial in Art 
By Count Leo Tolstoy. 


[This article, which is now published for the first time, and from an authorized translation at Count Tolstoy’s 
request, will be concluded in our next week’s issue. THE INDEPENDENT does not reserve the rights to this article, and 
any publication is free to copy it —Epiror]. i 

[TRANsLAToR’s NotE.—This remarkable essay on art by one of the greatest artists of humanity contains a most 
important and exceedingly cbaracteristic critical examination of the true significance of art and a searching analysis 
of the chief fallacies current upon the subject. It was written some years previous to the appearance of Tolstoy's 
fundamental and exhaustive book : “‘ What is Art?’’ now circulating in various editions ; but was withheld by the 
author from publication until the larger work was terminated in order that he might more fully and explicitly express 
his views on so important a question, The earlier essay, now offered to the public for the first time, has, however, 
Special merits of its own, containing thoughts which have not been restated as a concise and terse exposition of a new 
relation to'art which, while being necessarily distasteful to all those who regard art merely as a source of pleasure or 
profit, cannot fail to interest deeply all true appreciators of art. To those, moreover, who are prepared to follow the 
author in applying to this branch of activity the same elevated humanitarian mission which present day social and 


moral enlightenment demands of all phases of human effort, this paper will undoubtedly appeal as most instructive 


and encouraging. ] 


I 


HERE are to-day many trifling 
and even harmful employments 
in life enjoying a respect from 

mankind not proper to them, and tol- 
erated only because they are regarded 
as artistic—are being held as an essen- 
tial element of life. Sketching flowers, 


horses and landscapes, however imper- 
fectly; learning “pieces” of music, as 
practiced in most of our so-called edu- 


cated families ; and writing feeble stories 
and bad verses to appear in newspapers 
and magazines, clearly do not constitute 
artistic employments. And the painting 
of sensuous, indecorous, licentious pic- 
tures, and the composition of like songs 
and stories, even tho they possess artistic 


merits, is not good, not worthy of respect. 


Therefore I think it would be useful to 
discriminate in all that is produced 
among us and called art, firstly, by dis- 
tinguishing that which is really art from 
that which has no right to the name; and, 
secondly, by distinguishing, in that which 
really is art, between the good and nec- 
essary and the bad and trifling. The 
question as to how and where to draw 
the line between art and not-art, and be- 
tween the good and necessary and the 
idle and bad in art, is oné of vast prac- 
tical importance. 

A great many of our wrong-doings 
and mistakes in life proceed from our 
calling art that which is not art. We at- 
tach an improper respect to that which 
not only does not deserve it, but which is 
worthy of condemnation and contempt. 
For instance, leaving out of the question 
for the moment the vast labor of human 
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beings spent in the preparation of the 
materials for art-work, such as studios, 
paints, canvas, marble, musical instru- 
ments, theaters with their decorations 
and machinery ; leaving all this out, I say, 
one sees everywhere around one that in 
the name of art multitudes of human 
souls are being dwaffed and distorted 
by the unbalanced labor demanded in 
their training. Hundreds of thousands 
if not millions of children are compelled 
to one-sided and .painful tasks of prac- 
ticing drawing and music. To say noth- 
ing of the tribute paid to these so-called 
arts by children among the educated 
classes, in the tortures of lessons, the chil- 
dren devoted professionally to music and 
the ballet are being permanently dis- 
figured by their training. If it be possi- 
ble to make children of seven or eight 
play on instruments for hours together, 
and.afterward, during ten or fifteen 
years, for seven or eight hours daily; if 
it be possible to place girls in schools for 
the ballets,» and then make them exe- 
cute entr’actes in their first early wom- 
anhood; if it be possible to do such 
things in the name of art, then it is abso- 
lutely necessary to define what true art 
is; that the cloak of its name may not be 
used to cover the production of a perni- 
cious counterfeit. Only when this is done 
may we proceed to show that art is nec- 
essary to humanity. 

Where, then, is the line which divides 
art, important, necessary, precious to hu- 
manity, from useless occupations, me- 
chanical labors, and even immorality? In 





1 In Russia these schools of ballet dancing are govern- 
ment institutions, as are the ballet theaters to which they 
are preparatory. 
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II. 


One theory, called by its opponents the 
theory of “tendency,” declares that the 
essential of true art lies in the interest to 
mankind of the subject treated ; that for 
art to be genuine its subject should be 
important, necessary, good, moral, in- 
structive. 

From this theory it results that an ar- 
tist—that is, a person having a certain 
degree of skill—may, by taking the most 
prominent theme interesting* society at 
the time, and clothing that in artistic 
form, produce a work of true art. Ac- 
cording to this, all themes, religious, 
moral, social, political, provided they are 
clothed in artistic form, are works of art. 

Another theory, which calls itself 
“esthetic,” or “art for art’s sake,” says 
that the essential of true art is beauty of 
form; that for art to be true it must rep- 
resent that which is beautiful. 

From this theory, it results that the art- 
ist, to produce art, must possess tech- 
nic, and must choose a subject which 
will produce the most pleasing sensation. 
Therefore a pretty landscape, flowers, 
fruit, the nude, ballets, will be works of 
art. 

A third theory, called “ realistic,” says 
that the essential of true art is the truth- 
ful, precise representation of actual facts 
that in order to have genuine art it is 
necessary that life should be represented 
as it 1s. 

According to this, it results that a work 
of art will be the sum total of all that the 
pitist sees and hears, all that he has been 
pble to seize in his apparatus of depic- 
lon; and this quite independently of the 
mportance of the subject and the beauty 
bf the form. 

Such are the theories. And based upon 
rach of them, so-called works of art ap- 
ear, complying with the demands of the 
tst or the second or the third of the 
heories. But, not to mention that each 
bf these theories contradicts the others, 
fy in themselves do not, any one of 
«m, provide what is most needful for 
‘tablishing the distinction between art 
nd not-art. By any one of these theo- 
* productions may be ceaselessly 
cured out, as in any handicraft, quite un- 
"portant and even harmful, 
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Under the first theory (“tendency ”), 
it is always possible to find important 
subjects ready-made—religious, moral, 
social, political; and, therefore, so-called 
artistic productions may be and are 
turned out incessantly. Moreover, the 
presentation of these subjects may be so 
obscure and,so insincere that the very 
loftiest of them will prove meaningless 
and harmful, being profaned by untruth- 
ful expression. 

In like manner, under the second the- 
ory (“esthetic”), every one who has 
technically learned his trade in one or an- 
othér branch of art may also produce, 
without stop, a pretty and pleasing some- 
thing ; and this also may be meaningless 
and harmful. 

And under the third theory (“ realis- 
tic”), in just the same way, every would- 
be artist may unceasingly produce his so- 
called works of art; because something 
or other always interests some one. But 
if the artist be concerned with what is 
meaningless and bad, his product will in- 
evitably be bad and meaningless also. 

The main point is that, by all these 
theories, “ works of art” may be pro- 
duced incessantly, as in every handicraft. 
And thus, in fact, they are produced. So 
that these three dominant discordant 

theories not only fail to divide between 
art and not-art, but, on the contrary, they 
more than anything else tend. to the 
stretching of the artistic sphere, and to 
the importation into it of all that is sense- 
less and bad. 


III. 


But where, then, lies the line which -di- 
vides important and necessary art, the art 
worthy of respect, from that which is un- 
important, unnecessary, undeserving of 
respect, and often deserving of. contempt 
as being absolutely demoralizing? What 
is the true nature of art? : 

To answer this question clearly, we 
must first discriminate, between artistic 
employment and an employment usually 
confused with it—namely, that of trans- 
mitting the impressions and ideas re- 
ceived from former generations; and we’ 
must again distinguish this latter activ- 
ity from that of acquiring those new im- 
pressions and ideas which are, in their 
turn, to be handed on from generation to 
generation. . 

The transmission of that which former 
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generations have known is carried on in This novelty arrests his attention, and in 
the sphere of art (as also in science) by simple conversation with those about him 
the process of teaching and learning. he points out what he perceives ; to his 
But the true artistic activity manifests surprise he finds that the matter so clear. 
itself in the production of that which is ly visible to him is quite invisible to 
new; in artistic “ creation.” those others. They do not see, do not 
The teacher’s business of transmitting feel what he would impart to them. This 
knowledge has no importance in itself, strange thing, this discord, this disunion 
but depends entirely upon the signifi- from his fellows, at first disturbs him; 
cance which mankind attributes to new and, to test himself, the man strives tp 
“ creations ;” upon what men consider to impart to others, from new points of ap- 
be above all else necessary to transmit proach, his feeling, his understanding. 
from generation to generation. And But still people do not comprehend what 
therefore,.an agreement as to whatecon- he seeks to impart to them, or else they 
stitutes “ creation ” will define all that is understand and feel it otherwise than as 
to be so transmitted. Moreover, the he himself does. And a thought begins 
teacher’s business is not usually consid- to agitate the man, a doubt as to whether 
ered to be artistic, the nature of art be- he is surmising, groping after an u- 
ing properly ascribed to new “ creations,” reality, or whether others fail to see, to 
which are the true artistic productions.’ feel, a reality. To solve this difficulty, 
Therefore, in order that. we may de- the man strains his whole strength to 
fine art, it is necessary to ascertain the make his discovery clear to himself, s 
special characteristic of the artistic ac- that there may not remain the least doubt, 
tivity, both as it originates in the artis- either for himself or for others, as to the 
tic mind, and in its action upon the minds reality of what he perceives. So soonas 
of the recipients. This activity is dis- this elucidation is completed, and'the man 
tinguished from every other, whether himself no longer doubts the existence ¢ 
technical, commercial, or even scientific What he sees, understands, feels, then a 
(tho it has great affinity with this last), Oomce others are made to see, understani 
by the fact that it is not called forth by feel with him. Thus the effort to clarif 
any material need, and yields alike to and assure for himself and others 
producer and recipient a unique so- confused and obscure presentations of hi 
called “ artistic satisfaction.” To obtain mind, is the medium for the producto 
a clear idea of this characteristic we . Of the results of man’s general mental at 
must understand what impels people to tivity, or of what we call works of art 
this activity—that is, we must under- which ‘widen man’s horizon, compelling 
stand how a work of art originates. ‘him to see that which was before unseen 
What, then, is artistic “ creation?” Here is the function of the producer 


It is a mental activity which reduces art-objects; and to this function is 
confused presentations of thought and lated also the emotion of the recipies 
feeling to such clearness that the thought which has its basis in the faculty of emi 
may be assimilated by, and the feeling lation; or, rather, in a property of co 
communicated 10, other people. tagion, and in a certain “ hypnotism. 

The process of “creation,” one com- The artist’s stress of spirit in makin 
mon to all men, and therefore verifiable Clear to himself the subject of his inne 
by all from inner experience, is effected conflict is transmitted through the wo 
thus: A man surmises, or feels confus- Of art to the recipients. The work of af 
edly, something perfectly new to him, isa finished product where it is presente 
which he has never heard of from others. to others with such lucidity that it cal 

2 The commonest and most widely spread definition de- forth in them the feeling which the artis 


scribes art as a particular human activity. not aiming at i i in 7 : 
material utility, but giving delight to mens a delight, ft is himself experienced in its creation. 
generally added, which ennobles, elevates, the mind. This A new idea, formerly unperceived, | 
definition corresponds to the conception of art held by the 
majority ; but it is not precise, nor quite clear, and admits 
great arbitrariness of interpretation. It is not clear be- $The division of the results of man’s mental act 
cause it fuses in one conception art, as the activity of the into scientific, philosophic, theological, didactic, 
producer of art objects, with the emotion of the recipient. and other groups is made for convenience of observal 
It admits arbitrary interpretation, as it does not statein But these divisions have no actual existence, just 
what the ennobling, soul-elevating delight consists partic- divisions of the river Volga into the Volga of Nijal 
ularly ; so that one person may affirm that he receives this rod, of Simbiosk, of Saratov, are not of the 
delight from an artist’s work, while another asserts the But are only limits set for convenience of our 


contrary. standing. 
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tangible, unintelligible, now wrought 
through stress of feeling to such a de- 
gree of lucid expression as to become ac- 
cessible to all—this is a work of art. The 
satisfied feeling of the artist whose ef- 
fort has reached its aim—this constitutes 
delight for him. Participation in the 
same stress of emotion, and in its satis- 
faction; surrender to the sensation, imi- 
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tation of it, contagion from it (as in 
yawning) ; the living over again in brief 
minutes all that the artist has lived 
through in the creation of his work— 
that constitutes the delight felt by the re- 
cipient. . 

Such, in my opinion, is the characteris- 
tic which distinguishes art from every 
other activity. 


By Herbert D. Ward. 


HEN Jason opened: his eyes, he 
found the room: empty. He 
closed them again with a con- 

temptuous grunt,and yawned prodigious- 
ly. He didn’t care much whether his 
wife were there or not. Indeed, in a 
maudlin way, he felt relieved by her ab- 
sence. She was always whining about 
the house and complaining of her health. 
It seemed to his disordered egoism that 
she hadn’t welcomed him with a smile for 
six months, and home was not what it 
used to be three years ago when he mar- 
ried the ruddiest and sauciest girl on the 
Bend and brought her to the City of Ul- 
tonia. 

Jason tried to lift his head, but he 
could not without a terrible throbbing 
pain at the back of his neck, which felt 
exactly as if he were being beaten rhyth- 
inically with a bamboo stick. He then 
remembered that he had come home 
drunk the night before. He uttered a 
whistling sneer, and sank back mutter- 
ing, “ It served her right. I didn’t mar- 
ty her to be preached to. I’m no 
heathen.” 

But Jason had been a heathen, and he 
knew it. In spite of his vigorous phys- 
ical miseries, he recollected perfectly 
what had happened. His memory had 
recovered from his debauch, although he 
could not yet bear the agony of sitting up. 
“ Sulking!” he said to himself. “ I'll 
sulk her. Polly!” he cried imperiously. 
This effort made his whisky-soaked sys- 
tem reel, and he sank back upon the pil- 
low with a groan. 

It then occurred to him that he could 
not altogether blame her. No woman 
with an ounce of self-respect would ea- 


gerly rush to a man who had abused her, 
insulted her, and struck her—even if she 
were his wife. 

Polly might be sicker than he thought. 
Perhaps he had wronged the girl whose 
widening eyes and ever drooping mouth 
and blanching cheeks and trembling 
hands had increasingly offended Jason’s . 
perfect physique. If there were any- 
thing in the world that Jason Dare de- 
spised, it was sickness and disease:: Why, 
he had married Polly for her splendid 
health, and loved her for it. And, as she 
failed, and became gradually transformed 
before his eyes into a good-for-nothing 
invalid, for no reason that he could see 
except that she had an uncontrolled im- 
agination, his love turned to contempt, 
and his tenderness to brutality. He was 
continually saying that she had put up a 
bunco-game on him, and that in her he 
possessed a hundred and ten pounds of 
brass filings instead of a hundred and fif- 
ty pounds of pure gold. 

The awakening from intoxication is 
generally, even in the worst natures, ac- 
companied with a few momentary pangs 
of regret, and with a species of a vague 
remorse. Jason’s experience was no ex- 
ception, and in a softer voice he now 
called: “Polly! Polly, dear! Be a 
good girl and bring me a cup of coffee!” 

But Polly was not a good girl, and did 
not yet appreciate the privilege of waiting 
on a drunken husband. She did not for- 
get that he had cursed her. She remem- 


bered that she had been struck. She did 
not answer. 

Jason waited for a minute, and then an 
expression of bewilderment warred with 
the quavering dizziness upon his strong, 
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hard face. It was the first time that Pol- 
ly had failed in gentle obedience to his 
orders. In amazement he swayed to his 
feet. With-one hand on his low fore- 
head, and the other grasping the nape of 
his neck to ease the tumultuous surging 
of his blood, he staggered down stairs to 
the door of the kitchen, stopping several 
times to collect himself on the way. He 
opened the door and hung to its edge for 
support. All the hight of six feet and 
two inches, all the weight of two hun- 
dred pounds, clung like a child. All the 
hab:t of an uncrossed will, all the fury of 
helpless disappointment, blazed from 
black, - devastated eyes. “Polly!” he 
shouted. : 
Before him the fire was briskly burn- 
ing, the coffee bubbling. Then he groped 
to the dining room. There the table was 
neatly set-—but upon that board lay only 
one plate, one cup and one saucer, and 
one napkin. His guilty gaze perceived 
the ominous significance of this singular 
precision. His heart sank limply within 
him. Then it burst upon him with the 
sharpness of a pistol shot that his wife 
had left him—that she had gone, never to 
come back—that Polly had deserted him. 
* * * * ae 


Ultonia was like the Circassian bride 
of a Sulu Sultan—a brilliant, modern city 
in the uncouth arms of the rough West. 
Her hotels were public palaces; her of- 
fices steel sky-scrapers ; her macadamized 
streets rang with electric cars; her resi- 
dences would not shame Fifth avenue, 
and her stores seemed a dream from 
Paris. Her city prison had a matron, 
and her splendid hospital was conducted 
according to the last cable from Vienna. 
Ultonia was the model city of the far 
West, and in it Jason Dare seemed out of 
place. : 

He walked with no savant’s stoop; he 
saw through no astigmatic glasses, and 
his hand did not tremble from “Ameri- 
canitis.” He was a product of that griz- 
zly, rude, impenetrable occident to which 
Ultonia seemed as much an insult as a 
pride. Daring as a cowboy, imperturba- 
ble as a gambler, untiring as a scout, 
stealthy as an Indian, philosophical as a 
prospector, and revengeful as a greaser— 
he was all man, to be loved and to be 
feared, to be hated by his enemies and to 
be a defense to his friends. Even men of 
undoubted reputation would find: their 
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eyes waver before his steady gaze, and as 
he carried his great frame with lithe un- 
concern, people gave him way, and many 
an Eastern capitalist wondered if the 
creature were not as alien to such a city 
as he would have been to a drawing- 
room. 

But Jason had a reason for living in 
his unpretentious cottage on the fluffy 
edge of Ultonia’s speckless skirts; his 
reasons are not a part of this story. He 
went in and out, giving no account of 
himself to man or to God; and he would 
have put it in the order of the phrasing. 
Unlike some devils, he did not stint his 
wife in money in proportion as he did 
in love. For his was a nature not bound- 
ed by commercial pettiness, and his heart 
(he would have said) had often yearned 
for freedom. Now he got it—but not 
the kind he wanted. 

It took Jason some time—two weeks 
—to find out that Polly meant business. 
During this time he did‘not drink; nor, 
to his own astonishment, did he feel the 
slightest desire to. He did not search 
for her. 

He simply waited. And during this 
vigil a new restlessness took him in 
charge. His system developed a craving 
that nothing could satisfy. He felt hol- 
low. No matter how much he ate, he 
was always hungry—for something. It 


‘wasn’t liquor, and it wasn’t food; nor 


was it rest, nor work, nor a spree, nor a 
show that he craved. He went about 
nibbling of this thing, tasting of that, 
vainly trying to satisfy this new appetite 
so foreign to his experience. 

It never occurred to him that he could 
miss Polly so much. Much of the misery 
of this world would be prevented if mar- 
ried people who allow themselves to drift, 
would remember that their natures can- 
not cast off the habit of companionship 
as you would a glove. It has a reflex 
action that the strongest mentality can- 
not control, nor the strongest aversion 
fail to take into account. 

Jason hegan to see his wife’s wasting 
face staring at him reproachfully from 
the foot of the bed. He missed her 
warmth, her care and tidiness, her silent 
adoration, and her pathetic acceptance 
of his disregard. 

For two weeks Jason did not find him- 
self. He was tortured, and could not 
diagnosticate the symptoms. His heart 
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had been too-long ossifying, and it might 
easily have become hard as those fallen 
trees into whose veins time had poured 
silicon and withdrawn the sap. Then the 
eves of his soul suddenly opened. It 
was Polly he wanted. The torment—the 
craving—the emptiness—that something 
that hemust have or die—why, that meant 
Polly. This was no torchlight illumina- 
tion. His heart was not lighted up for 
a night’s festival, to sputter out before 
morning. For Jason was no pulpy in- 
habitant of a palace, no sapless member 
of a stock exchange, no epidermal hang- 
er-on of drawing-rooms, clubs, or hotels. 
He was all man—and all passion—and 
he was wholly in love with his wife. 

When Jason Dare found out this fact 
he put his black, curly head down tipon 
the kitchen table and cried like a little 
boy. And those tears, coming too late, 
nevertheless dissolved the crust that had 
been forming about his affections. Then 
he started up, a bit ashamed of himself, 
cast one lingering look about his pleasant 
home, and smartly made up his mind 
never to live there again until he found 
Polly and brought her back. And as he 
turned the key, his eyes, sunken with 
suffering, lightened with love and hope, 
and:then steadied with resolve. There 
iurked within them a covert gleam that 
boded no good to any one who stood 
between him and his quest. 

* k * * . ae 

Six months dragged—a time so desper- 
ate that Jason would have dropped his 
hopeless search were it not that he felt 
in honor bound to atone in absent fidelity 
for his neglect of his wife when he had 
her in his possession. ' 

He had combed the city through. 
Polly had a few acquaintances there. 
These he had harried with his anxieties. 
He had haunted the markets, the board- 
ing houses and hotels. He had adver- 
tised, offering large rewards. There was 
one place which he had never thought of 
entering. That was the City Hospital. 

The hospital was such a magnificent 
building—all marble and carving. It 
stood back from the street; its orna- 
mental facade hidden: from the sidewalk 
by heavily decorated iron gates. It 
seemed as unapproachable as a palace in 
Newport. Besides, to Jason’s brute 
strength the hospital idea was the last 
that his mind would naturally admit. 
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True, Polly was ailing, but he never con- 
sidered it anything serious. This was 
He thought of her as 
spleeny, but not ill. 

Now, as he happened to stand one day 
before this splendid building, emblem of 
all that is noblest in the human heart— 
built and supported by Ultonia to heal 
the sick, to relieve the suffering, and to 
welcome the friendless and the poor, the 
one sure port of security that the munic- 
ipality granted to its citizens—it sudden- 
ly occurred to him that Polly might pos- 
sibly be shut in there—helpless and alone. 
Was this an inspiration or a delusion? 

Now Jason, as we know, was a West- 
erner, and not to be abashed by marble, 
or carving, or rules, or red tape. He strode 
up to the gate of the hospital and pressed 
the button savagely.. It was visiting day, 
altho he did not know it. The outer gate 
opened, and he hurried feverishly up the 
steps through the huge front door. He 
was met at the entrance by that penetrat- 
ing and acrid odor natural to all hospitals 
thoroughly disinfected. It took the spot- 
less cleanliness of the floors and wood- 
work, and the exquisite appearance of the 
fresh, white nurses, who looked almost 
coquettish in their demure caps, to efface 
the ominous suggestion of that carbolic 
greeting. 

Jason turned to the first nurse he could 
accost and asked abruptly: 

“ Have you a lady here by the name of 
Dare—Polly Dare?” He pronounced 
the name of his poor wife so tenderly that 
the nurse looked up at the visitor with 
on and caught the trembling of his 
ips. : 

“Ts she a patient or one of the help? 
We have a great many employees here,” 
she added, as she noticed a doubt cross- 
ing the face strong with misery and de- 
termination. Jason shook his head. 

“Well, I’ll look over the list of pa- 
tients,” the nurse said cheerfully, “ Just 
wait in the reception room.” 

Jason turned into a stately room. He 
was trying to master an unaccountable 
agitation. He was so pale, and on such 
an evident strain that he attracted the 
pitying attention of the pitiable who were 
waiting their solemn turn to be sum- 
moned. Jason was furious because his 
legs shook, and because his heart beat so 
violently. He looked about with a brava- 
do as natural to him as his hair, and 
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frowned these discerning eyes down. 
Then he felt better, and began to recover 
his aplomb, which for the first time was 
deserting” him. 

“There is a Mary Dare, but no Polly.” 
The pretty nurse spoke with cheerful en- 
couragement. Jason knew what she said, 
but was not conscious of hearing her. He 
_ showed no sign of his. mental absence ex- 
cept that his color came slowly back. 

‘Do you want to see her?” asked the 
nurse softly. She was educated in sig- 
nals of distress, and suspected in her ro- 
mantic heart at least a lover. 

“ How long has she been here?” Ja- 
son asked hoarsely. 

* Nearly five months.” 

“ Can’t they cure her?” 

“It’s angina.” 

“ Angina?” 

“It’s trouble of the heart. Oh, dear, 
you’d better go up and see her, if you’re 
anything to her. She is very ill.” 

“Do they think she can’t live?” Ja- 
son vised his teeth as he propounded this 
tremendous question. 

The nurse nodded pitifully. Where 
there was so much tragedy of body, why 
should there be added tragedy of heart? 
She was very young, and the training she 
was undergoing would either make a 
girl callous as a lichen, or tender as a 
Madonna. She drew the visitor along to 
the elevator. “ Here,” she explained to 
the boy, “ take this gentleman up to the 
fourth floor—the women’s ward—ask for 
number thirty-nine.” 

Thirty-nine! His wife a number! 
The numeral became branded in his 
brain. It seemed to him like an indig- 
nity. He bit his lips so hard that a drop 
of blood trickled to his chin. He had for- 
gotten to thank the nurse, who stepped 
back with a little bow, and with a suspi- 
cion of moisture on her lashes. Caged, 
Jason stared at the moving whiteness of 
the shaft. 

In that model hospital visitors seemed 
to roam at their will. At the end of the 
corridor, on the fourth floor, Jason ob- 
served a large, sunlit room. He walked 
to the door—his feet gradually slowing 
as if he had arived at his terminal. He 
halted at the entrance to this new world 
of misery, and was met by military col- 
umns of cots. Beside one nearest to the 
door a man and two children were en- 
deavoring to cheer the haggard counte- 
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nance of) a woman evidently past -all 
hope. The children had their arms about 
their mother’s emaciated body, but the 
man and.the woman looked at each other 
silently with clasped hands. Death is not 
a smiling matter except for duty or glory, 
and then it is the smile of the heart, not 
of the mouth. Most of the cots had no 
visitors. Many faces moved toward the 
stranger at the door. with a momentary 
hope in their wan eyes—then turned in- 
differently away. Some paid no atten- 
tion at all to the bustle and whispering 
talk about them. These were the pau- 
pers who had no friends. 

At the far end of the room Jason no- 
ticed a tall, white nurse talking with two 
well-dressed men in black cutaways. He 
did not have the courage to run the 
gauntlet of those silent cots to ask his 
question. He felt abashed and out of 
place. Supposing he passed his wife by? 
But how could he dare to meet her? A 
few visitors seemed to be walking about 
aimlessly. Jason hurried to the nearest 
window, and, putting his hand upon the 
sill, looked out. He felt disorganized, as 
if a bullet had exploded within him, and 
yet he had his senses in full control. In- 
deed, they were never more acute than in 
this moment. He had fought man and 
beast, and had dared death and _ the 
Devil, and never felt more frightened 
than he did now. 

He heard steps approaching him. 
Then they stopped. The backs of the two 
men were turned to him and they were 
not ten feet away. The men talked in 
whispers, paying no attention to the lis- 
tener, who was seemingly absorbed in 
the fountain playing in the hospital court. 

‘Yes, that’s the most interesting case 
we've got. I hope you noticed her care- 
fully. I didn’t want to say anything at 
the time.” 

“You mean 39?” with languid atten- 
tion. 

““Yes, of course. If I can only keep 
her alive another month, it will be a great 
triumph.” 

“ What’s the matter with her?” 

“Oh, angina. I diagnosticated it as 
a hopeless case five months ago, and gave 
her two weeks at the outset. She showed 
remarkable tenacity. She has no rela- 
tions or friends. It’s a beautiful case and 
I couldn’t resist it. She’s bound to die, 
any way.” 
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“Ah! And—she—?” 

“Two months ago she developed ex- 
cellent symptoms of ” Here the 
whisper fell below hearing. “It’s a 
wonderful study. It’s taking finely. If 
I can only hold her up.” 

“ And she——?” 

“She? She understands that her 
symptoms are the common accompani- 
ment of heart disease.” 

* But supposing, Dr. Savage, she re- 
covers from angina? Isn’t it wiser to 
confine experiments to rabbits and 
dogs?” 

Jason turned softly like a panther in 





‘ time to see the doctor. 


“Oh, I graduated from animals some 
time ago.” Dr. Savage shrugged his 
shoulders carelessly. ‘* They do not fur- 
nish such conclusive experimentation. 
Besides, this graft might be cured—if—if 
necessary. This is an unusually safe 
case. But let’s go down to the labora- 
tory. I want to show you some cultures 
that Dr. Perkins, our bacteriologist, is 
very proud of.” 


Jason watched the doctor into the hall. 


He was a small, swarthy man, with a full, 
dark beard, with the slight stoop of the 
very near-sighted, and with the walk of 
authority not uncommon to house-physi- 
cians. In him it looked like a strut. 

Then Jason sought the surse. “ Num- 
ber thirty-nine,” he said laconically. 

The tall nurse as abruptly pointed to 
a cot in a corner. “ There,” she said, 
“take this chair. I think she is asleep.” 

Jason, carrying the chair, approached 
his wife softly. He read the tempera- 
ture card and the number at the head. 
Then his eye feli, and he saw a white, 
emaciated profile turned toward the wall. 
Could that ghost of a woman be his Pol- 
ly, whom he had courted and kissed, mar- 
ried and neglected? Timidly, he came 
nearer on tiptoe. He placed the chair by 
her side as if its feet were muffled, and 
sank softly into it. Not daring even to 
touch the cot, he interclasped his hands 
in a grip that wotild have pressed an- 
other’s into pulp. Cautiously he bent 
over the sleeping woman, in vain trying 
to recognize his buoyant bride in those 
lifeless, attenuated features. And as he 


studied that face eroded by tears, grooved 
by sorrow, and seared by a nostalgia 
more fatal than angina of the heart, he 
uttered a great sob and threw his face 
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into his hands. For even his eye, un- 
trained to the finer diagnosis, had recog- 
nized: in her dear countenance symptoms 
to which his own were akin. ‘Then the 
truth filtered into his soul. Together, 
united and loving, they would be strong 
to live. Apart, divided by bitterness and 
anguish, she would die, and he would go 
to the devil. With fierce misery he 
looked ypon her unconscious face again. 
The way-marks of her malady did not 
disfigure his love for her. They made 
his yearning for his poor wife almost un- 
bearable. They also filled him with hor. 
rible apprehension. If there were any. 
connection between them and the talk he 
overheard, he wanted to get up and kill 
somebody. 

But Polly awoke. She feebly turned 
her head, her faded hand grasping at the 
bedclothes for support: Then she saw 
the man bending over with a _ broken 
countenance. The dying patient uttered 
a great cry that hushed that busy hospi- 
tal ward. . 

“Jason! Jason!” — 

His mighty arms underran her wasted 
shoulders, and he lifted her face to his. 
When he laid his cheek to hers she felt 
that it was wet. At first he could only 
think of one word: “ Forgive! Forgive! 
Forgive me,. Polly. I was a mad brute. 
I do love you.” 

“Oh,” she wailed, “I thought you 
would come and hunt meup. . . . I 
expected you to find me. I’m afraid it’s 
almost too late.” As she spoke she 
coughed incessantly. 

“Too late be d !” shouted Jason. 
“T’m going to take you home to-day.” 

The familiar expletive put more life 
into Polly than her husband’s kisses. It 
was so homelike! She snuggled into his 
arms ecstatically, and closed her eyes. , 
Jason looked down upon her, and cold 
drops started upon his forehead. He 
thought she had fainted. But Polly was 
not faint. She was very much alive, and 
quaffing vitality in every nerve. Now 
suddenly life seemed worth while to her, 
and there arose in her the power to con- 
tend for it. Then she opened her eyes, 
and the hectic flush upon her face blended 
to a color that the nurse had never seen 
there before, and that made it beautiful 
as it used to be not so very long ago. 

“ Dear Jason,” said Polly, quite strong- 
ly, “ let us start all over again, and if you 
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take me home, I think I can get well. I 
was only dying for you.” 

But the nurse put her hand upon Ja- 
son’t shoulder and spoke decisively. “I 
am afraid she cannot stand any more ex- 
citement. It would be very dangerous 
for her. She’s a: very valuable patient. 
You had better go now. I didn’t know 
she had any friends.” she added under 
her breath. 

“This is my husband,” said Polly, 
proudly. The strength of her voice was 
so marked that the nurse looked at her 
sharply. 

“[ intend to take her home with me 
to-day.” Jason Dare raised himself hur- 
riedly to his splendid hight, and glared 
upon the nurse. Polly looked up at him 
from her pillow with the admiration of 
a child for a god. But the nurse was 
used to assertions and bravado, and an- 
swered coldly: 

“Tam sorry. You must gonow. You 
will have to settle that with the superin- 
tendent or the house physician.” And as 
she spoke, she deftly placed herself be- 
tween the man and the patient, ana ad- 
vancing upon him, made him retreat be- 
fore her, in a most humiliating way, 
down the aisle toward the door. Smoth- 
ering his fiercest oath in a repertoire that 
was not out of stock, he gave way, and 
made for the hall, but not without a mas- 
terful look of encouragement at his wife. 

‘When Jason arrived in the reception 
room he was infuriated, but he was thor- 
oughly controlled. His black eyes, glit- 
tering, cold, were the only indication that 
he was desperate and dangerous. He 
was not used to rules and restraint. He 
had never yet been a prisoner. He saw 
no reason why he should not pick up his 
wife and walk right out with her in his 
arms. She was his, not theirs. But here 
he was surrounded by white-dressed 
women; he likened them to “angel 
nuns.” He could not fight them. With 
men it would be another thing. His eyes 
danced at the vision of what he would do 
to that round-shouldered, long-tailed _lit- 
tle rat of an apology for a man who— 
who what? 

What did the man mean? Why was 
his wife a beautiful case, and a valuable 
patient? 

What had rabbits and dogs to do with 
her? He shook his head darkly. Here 
was a mystery beyond his experience, and 
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how was he to solve it? Whatever it 
might be, Polly was desperately ill, and 
must be immediately saved. Somehow, 
he took no stock in the heart trouble. It 
was that other thing which clouded his 
imagination and intensified his appre- 
hension. 

He walked aimlessly up the corridor. 
A door marked ‘ Superintendent” ar- 
rested his attention. He opened it abrupt- 
ly without knocking. The inevitable 
white nurse met his gaze. “ The super- 
intendent has gone out,’ she said with a 
pleasant smile, noting the visitor’s anxie- 
ty. “ He will not be back until four.” 

Jason turned and left without a word. 
He saw down the hall the first nurse who 
had met him. His eyes softened a little. 
“ Cau you tell me where is the house phy- 
sician? ” he asked as politely as possible. 

“Did you find her?” The girl disre- 
garded his question with womanly sym- 
pathy. 

Jason nodded. “I want to get her 
right out,” he blurted. ; 

The nurse regarded him gravely. 
“Dr. Savage,” she said slowly, “is not 
in his office, I know. He has a visitor. 
If he is not in the laboratory, he has gone 
out. I can show you the laboratory— 
this way.” 

Jason noted every turn, every mark, as 
he went. His life had educated his eye to 
following trails. Having gone into a 
maze once, he could retrace his steps in 
the dark. Of what avail had this train- 
ing been since he had taken to the city? 
Jason had a firm idea that it might help . 
him some time during the next twenty- 
four hours. At last they halted before a 
door at the end of a dark corridor, and 
the nurse gave a timid knock. A raucous 
growl was the response. The nurse 
opened the door, looking considerably 
frightened. : 

“Oh, Dr. Perkins,” she gasped, “is ¢ 
the Doctor in?” 

“No, he’s just gone.” 

“Do you know when he’ll be back?” 

“ About four, I guess—there! there!” 

The nurse hastily shut the door. For 
the first time that day Jason had a smile 
on his face. It was sarcastic, and yet: 
kindly. Not understanding how the phy- 
sicians lord it over the nurses in the hos- 
pital, he could not appreciate the timidity 
that these doctors inspire. But he had 
caught a glimpse of the interior of the 
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laboratory. It was a place such as he “I thought you would.. Where?” 

had never seen before. If it had been No words were wasted between them. 

filled with whisky or cards or chips; or _“ In the hospital.” 

Indians, or revolvers, he could have un- “Well?” 

derstood it. But the labeled bottles, and “ Dying, they say, of angina some- 

that uncanny paraphernalia, and espe- thing.” 

cially the acrid odor that smote his face—  * How long?” 

these seemed to him officers of a hidden “Five months.” 

death rather than servants of health, and * Bosh! , More likely, nostalgia.” 

his heart hardened within him. A swift |“ That’s not all.” Jason’s pupils ex- 

glance showed him the topography of panded fiercely. This was a sign with , 

the room; and turning he strode un- which the Doctor was well acquainted. 

swervingly, the nurse following with He bent toward his friend. 

wonder in her heart as fast as she could, * Year’ 

until he reached the front door. He “She’s got—lI lost the word. They 

looked at his watch. It was nearly two. whispered so—like greased burglars. It 

He held it dreamily in his hand for a_ sounded like ‘ try this.’ Some such blank 

moment. Then he faced about, and with nonsense.” 

the glance of a commanding officer, * Phthisis ? ” 

measured the building he was about to “How the 

leave, as if he were meditating an assault. Sounds like it. Say! 

Then with a curt nod at the nurse he hur- 

ried down the steps. He had only two 

hours to make preparations that under 

no consideration must fail. His purpose sician said he had outgrown rabbits and 

was to have his wife home that night. dogs.” Jason’s color began to be fright- 
i * * * * * ful. 

Jason headed rapidly toward the most “When did they begin it? 
fashionable part of the city. He had not know!” the Doctor asked gently. 
gone two blocks before he saw approach- “Two months, he said. Can you cure 
ing him a high spirited horse drawing a her?” 
distinguished buggy, and driven by a “If I-can have her right away. I 
colored man in livery. A powerful, know of a serum.” 
thick-set gentleman sat within the buggy. § Jason was silent a few minutes, and 
Jason lifted his hand with an imperious then asked: 
motion, and signaled the driver to halt. “ How do they do it?” 

“Doctor,” said Jason, “I want to “Inoculation? Oh, that’s easy. It’s 
speak to you for a minute, alone. Jump simply putting microbes into the system 
out of there, Snowball! ” —hypodermically, or by vaccination.” 

_ Without further ceremony he leaped ‘“ Tell me how—exactly how.” 

into the coachman’s place. The Doctor The Doctor explained the process in- 

looked on, amused at this “ hold-up,” and_ dulgently. ; 

put out his hand to his old friend. While “In the hospital,” the Doctor spoke 

totally dissimilar in general appearance, slowly and with great meaning, “ the cul- 

the two men were alike in one thing. tures—that’s what these little fiends are 

Their eyes were steady, indomitable; the called—are kept in test tubes in the lab- 

tyes of men who have met mortal dan- oratory on the left hand side of the win- 

gers and have overcome them unflinch- dow. Each one is labeled.” 

ingly. Jason’s black orbs and the Doc- The two men regarded each other in- 

tor's blue ones fathomed each other with- scrutably. “What do you call it?” Ja- 

out quavering. They were deep as a_ son asked suddenly. 

captain’s at sea, alert as a general’s on “ Murder,” was the solemn reply. 

land, militant, warning, masterful. There ~ Both men sat silent for what seemed to 

Was a past between these two that those the horse a long time. It pawed the 

tyes confessed, and a trust that they macadam impatiently. 

equally revealed. “T must say,” the Doctor continued i 
‘Thave found her,” said Jason abrupt- a: candid tone, “ in justice to my profes- 


sion, that this is a very rare case. Pau- 

















should I know? 
Can it be given?’ 
“ By inoculation?” The Doctor be- 
gan to see through the mystery. 
“ The fellar they called the house phy- 
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per patients have been inoculated with 
morbid material in Leipsic, Vienna, and 
even in England. It generally happens 
in connection with medical schools. I 
had no idea that human experimentation 
had come to’our own country. I can 
only account for it by the fact that Sav- 
age 1s just over from Vienna. He is full 
of the latest notions. It is an unpardon- 
_ able crime. The worst of it is, that if 
an isolated case like this gets out—. On 
the other hand, I don’t know but this 
ought to be made an example of, so as to 
stop the whole thing in the beginning.” 

As Jason listened, his lips became set 

in a cruel mold, as if they were plaster of 
Paris. As the physician finished his ex- 
planation, the tortured husband put a 
commanding hand on his friend’s arm 
and said through his teeth: 
_ “Do you remember that little ride out 
of El Paso one black night? Well—you 
cure my wife, and it is quits between us 
until the next deal. _ Come at seven 
o’clock to my house, and send me a nurse 
by six. The rest I can do alone.” 

“You are going to take her right out, 
then?” 

“ Why, of course.” 

“And the other matter—about Savage? 
Let up on him, a little.” 

“That’s my affair,” replied Jason, 
coldly. 

Then Jason got out of the carriage, 
and without further word or sign, swung 
down the street. The Doctor looked 
after him until his stormy figure was lost 
in the distance. What thoughts bearded 
the physician’s respectability! Was the 
city, so atrociously modern, as aggravat- 
ing to his untamed manhood as it was to 
Jason’s? Whatever games they had 
played they had generally won. And he 
knew that of all men Jason was the one 
to pursue a foe to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. Jason was Mosaic in his be- 
lief of fair play, and in his instinct of re- 
taliation. He would strip himself to pay 

a debt of honor or of kindness. Like- 
wise to him vengeance was a law as sa- 
cred as hospitality, and he could intrust 
it neither to God nor man to execute it for 
him. The Doctor knew that whatever 
his old mate purposed would be deftly 
done, and with dispatch. tar off, the 
tall sombrero wavered above the petty 
crowd and was finally swallowed. Shak: 
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ere 
ing off his reverie, the Doctor called his 
mian and hurried on his rounds. 

2% * * * * 

That afternoon at four a showy car- 
riage and pair drove up to the hospital 
gate. A footman jumped from the box, 
opened the door and stood at salute. Ja- 
son Dare stepped nonchalantly out and 
rang the bell. : 

He was dressed in a silk hat, frock 
coat, fashionably creased trousers, pearl 
gaiters and patent-leather shoes. The 
man of nature had become a man of the 
world. He was so transfigured as to be 
unrecognizable. 

“I came by appointment,” he said 
suavely to the nurse, who was greatly 
impressed, “ to see the house physician— 
Dr. Savage, I believe. Ah, yes— in the 
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laboratory. I expect to see him there, 
You need not announce me. I will fol- 
low you.” 





When they had gone half way down 
the corridor, Jason stopped. “ You need 
not go any further,” he said in a quiet 
tone. “I know the way and will an- 
nounce myself.” 

Awed, the nurse hesitated and turned 
back. It was irregular, but seemed to 
be necessary. 

Unswervingly Jason Dare traced his 
way until he stood before the door of the 
laboratory. This he thumped severd 
times, impatiently, with the silver handle 
of his cane. 

“What in thunder are you making s0 
much noise for? Come in.” It wasa 
rude, unpleasant voice, too high pitched 
to be much muffled by the heavy oaken 
door. Jason entered. 

A round-shouldered, little black-bear¢- 
ed man stood there, smoking a cigar, and 
looking impatiently through his specta 
cies at the intruder. 

“Dr. Savage, I presume?” 

The Doctor measured his tall, elegant 
visitor, and bowed stiffly. ~Jason cast 
quick eye abcut, and said: “Alone, | 
presume? ” 

The Doctor jerked his head. 

“Then,” continued Jason, softly, “! 
you have no objections, I will lock 
bolt the door. I have a little matter ¢ 
business with you.” Jason slipped 
key into his coat pocket. “ During whi¢ 
you would hate to be interrupted, 
know.” 
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“ Well,” exclaimed the Doctor, purs- 
ing up his lips and reddening, “ of all—” 

“ Pray don’t speak of it,” interrupted 
Jason, with a wave of his hand. “ It is 
too small a matter, I assure you.” 

The intruder looked upon the physi- 
cian, who barely reached to his shoulder. 
It was not a pleasant look. It was cold 
and stringent. A haughty exclamation, 
of the kind he was accustomed to fling at 
nurses and patients, froze upon the Doc- 
tor’s lips. He began to feel uncomforta- 
ble. His eyes dropped before the steady, 
inexorable gaze which penetrated him. 

“Well, what do you want?” he said 
sullenly. “I call this a high-handed pro- 
ceeding, which 

“You will not overlook—” Jason com- 
pleted the sentence with a smile that gave 


his teeth ferocity. This made the Doc-. 


tor begin to creep. “It’s only a little 
matter,” continued Jason, slowly. “ I be- 
lieve you have a woman here—Mary 
Dare—Ah, I see you remember her. She 
is very sick, and will you kindly give me 
a permit to take her out immediately?” 

When it came to talking about patients 
the physician at once recovered his assur- 
ance and overbearing manner. 

“Impossible,” he said curtly. “ She 
is a pauper, and besides, it would kill her 
to move her. Why, she is the most in- 
teresting case I’ve got. I couldn’t possi- 
bly spare her.” 

“No?” queried Jason, softly. ‘“ Will 
you have the goodness to explain to me 
her value?” Any desperado who knew 
Jason Dare would have jumped the coun- 
try rather than to have such a look shot 
at him. But the Doctor did not recog- 
nize the symptoms. His temper was 
again getting the better of him. “ Well,” 
he began, “ you are certainly delightful. 
“ You He looked up and his jaw 
dropped. He sank into a chair. “ Look 
here, I can’t let her go. She’s got a com- 
plication of diseases which will make a 
fine article in the Medical Journal. She’s 
nothing to you, any way. I tell you I 
decline to let her go.” 

Jason walked up to the table by the 
Doctor’s chair, and, shoving some papers 
one side, took out of his pocket a blank 
sheet of paper and a fountain pen, and 
put them in the cleared space. “I ad- 
vise you,” he said icily, “ to write out the 
requisite form of release for Mary Dare, 
and to do it now.” 
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“Do you mean to compel me?” cried 
the Doctor in a strident key. 

“ Certainly.” 

“Why, it’s a high-handed outrage! 
Its assault and battery! I'll have you 
arrested, immediately.” He started to 
press a button by the door. But an iron 
hand held him helpless in his chair. 
“Write,” said Jason, laconically. 

“ IT won't!” shrieked the victim. 

Then happened a strange thing. Be- . 
fore the Doctor could close his mouth, it | 
was filled by a hard substance that héld © 
his tongue as in a vise. Through that 
open cavity, fastening the gag in place, 
and dividing the face into two grotesque 
parts, a red handkerchief was drawn and 
tied tightly at the nape of the neck. 
Marked by that crimson band, it looked 
as if the face had been slashed open with 
a weapon. The Doctor sank back with 
a dull groan of despair and shut his eyes. ” 

“Write! ” repeated Jason, in a voice of 
ominous calm. He took the man by the 
shoulder and bent him over the table. 
This time the Doctor did not. hesitate. 
He hurriedly scribbled a few words and 
signed them, then pushed the paper’ vio- 
lently away, and put his hands to the 
back of his head as if to untie the hand- 
kerchief. But the terrible visitor had al- 
most instantaneously performed another 
feat. Drawing from his pocket a long, . 
slender cord, with a few dexterous turns 
and twists and knots he had tied the Doc- 
tor to the chair so that neither hand nor 
foot could stir. This the visitor did si- 
lently, with cunning skill, so that almost 
before: the man realized his position he 
was quite helpless. Then Jason read the 
paper and asked: “ Does this need to be 
certified by the Superintendent? ” 

The Doctor gave an abject negative 
tnovement of his head. 

“Now,” said Jason, drawing up a 
chair, and sitting opposite his victim, “ it 
may interest you to know that Mary 
Dare—Number 39—is my wife.” 

The Doctor’s eyes burned through his 
thick spectacles. He had ceased to strug- 
le, and he sat there, limp. 

“So you have graduated from cats and 
dogs, have you?” Jason spoke in an off- 
hand way, but his eyes and mouth ex- 
pressed the final concentration of con- 
tempt and hate. The Doctor had begun 
to tremble violently. Great drops gathered 
upon his face. 
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“ You find it more interesting to exper- 
iment on poor people who can’t get away. 
Phthisis is a nice little thing to vaccinate 
a woman with. She isn’t dying, either. 
Nothing ailed her but a broken heart. 
You don’t even know your own business. 
A patient, man, a patient! She trusted 
herself to you! Now, look here. If you 
had been decent enough to experiment on 
yourself, I, for one, would have voted 
you a hero. What do you call yourself 
now? I don’t know a wild beast under 
God’s heaven that would do to his kind 
what you have done to her—and I’ve met 
‘em all.” Jason rose abruptly from in 
front of the shaking coward. He walked 
over to the left of the window, and bent 
to inspect a row of test tubes in a rack. 
Evidently his inspection was satisfactory, 
for he took up the rack gently, brought 
it over and set it on the table by the side 
of the house physician, who now began 
to struggle terribly, and to gurgle inco- 
herently. 

Jason looked down upon his victim 
scornfully.. He took up one of the test 
tubes. filled with a cloudy, whitish jelly. 
He read the inscription aloud. 

“Erysipelas! Not a bad beginning,” 
he soliloquized darkly. “I’m not a 
Christian, but where I come from they 
look out for the ladies and the helpless. 
But you—you—yourre a disgrace to wild- 
cats. I’ve heard somewhere in the Bible 
about an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth, and that’s what ought to happen 
to every devil like you that’s loose on 
earth! Let me see your collar.” 


Jason firmly loosened the neckwear of 


the writhing man, and bared his breast. A 
thin, long blade flashed in the execution- 
er’s hand. 

“ Of course,” said’Jason, as he began 
to cut his victim’s skin, “ you can’t object 
to your own amusements.” 

Deliberately he made seven incisions. 
“ One for every day in the week,” Jason 
said solemnly. “ We'll try erysipelas 
first.” He dipped the long, narrow blade 
into the neck of the tube and inoculated 
the unhappy physician to the best of his 
ability. Then he took up the last tube. 
He spelt it out with difficulty: “ Ph-thi- 
‘sis. Try this,” he snarled with an awful 
smile. “An old pal of yours with which 
you cannot be on too intimate terms. It 
will make a most interesting case, Doc- 
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tor. I’am sure your medical paper will 
not lose in value.” 

But the Doctor, who had been brought 
up in a soulless, continental school, and 
who, perhaps, was not so much to blame 
as the great public that condones crim- 
inal cruelty in the name of science, had 
fainted away. Jason could,not estimate 
the degree of the man’s culpability. He 
was only thinking of his poor wife. 

He bent over the lifeless experimenter, 
and taking the gag away, and cutting the 
cords, hurled his last arraignment at un- 
hearing ears. ‘“ Cultures they call ’em.” 
He lifted the stand of test tubes high in 
the air. “If this is a sample of culture, 
I say, smash it to flinders! ” 

With the indignation of a thoroughly 
outraged man, and at the same time with 
the action of one utterly done with a sub- 
ject, he dashed the deadly microbes to the 
floor. In the sound of that crash the 
house physician feebly opened his eyes. 
But before he could comprehend the re- 
taliation that had been meted out to him, 
Jason Dare,had softly closed the door 
and was gone. 

* ok *K aK ok * 

“T will take her now,” said Jason. He 
spokc to the tall nurse, who that morning 
had ordered him away. He bent over his 
wife and whispered: “I guess you can 
stand it, can’t you, Polly?” 

“Tt will kill her, and you do it at your 
own risk,” said the nurse severely. “I 
don’t see what Dr. Savage was thinking 
of, to allow such a thing.” 

“Perhaps I did his thinking for him,” 
jason suggested quietly. Then, to his 
wife: “I am going to take you as you 
are, sweetheart.” 

But Polly said not a word. There was 
sunshine in her eyes and she smiled di- 
vinely. Jason needed no further encour- 
agement. He lifted his wife and 
wrapped her sheets and blankets tightly 
about her. Mastered, but defiant, the 
tall nurse fluttered like a bird whose 
young had been filched by a hawk. Ja- 
son had forgotten how easily Polly fitted 
to his breast. Between the gaping cots 
he strode, his mighty arms encircling the 
hopeless invalid. To Polly, her husband 
seemed like the Almighty himself. With 
closed eyes she measured his stride, and 
felt the trembling of the corridor beneath 
it. 
















When he stepped from the elevator he 
saw the familiar face of the girl nurse. 
With a pretty gesture she ran to open the 
door and let him out. 

“Oh, I am so glad!” she ejaculated 
warmly. Then, for the first time, Jason’s 
face relaxed. It needed only a touch of 
womanly sympathy to make him turn 
human toward that white, beneficent 
world which his wife and he had now left 
forever behind them. Out into God’s 
vigorous sunshine he walked. It was 
September, and the sun was still high, 
and the air cool; the fountain splashed 
merrily. He crushed his wife to his 
heart. 

“Oh,” breathed Polly. ‘“ Now, I shall 
get well!” Love and hope caught the 
words from her lips. 

The footman opened the door of the 
carriage, while all the hospital stared 


66 HERE’S a great spirit gone.” 
These words from Shake- 
speare express the feeling 

which will come into the minds of men 

and women all over the civilized world, 
who hear to-day, as I have heard it, the 
news of Mrs. Gladstone’s death. The 
news, of course, had been expected these 
many days back. Every one knew that 
the end was near, and hardly any one 
could have wished that the illness should 
be prolonged. Yet when om end was 
announced it came upon everyone with a 
new touch of regret for the closing of 
that noble life. I can add nothing to that 
public praise of her which will be ut- 
tered in so many countries and in so 
many languages at this time. I can onl 
pay my poor personal tribute to the ab- 
solute devotion of her life and herself to 
her illustrious husband and offer my hom- 
age to her gracious ways and her win- 
ning, genial, kindly manner. I had the 
great honor of being known to her, and 
was received by her many times at her 
house, and I can only say that she was as 
charming a hostess as if her main object 
in life had been to make herself agree- 





able to her visitors. There was nothing 
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from the windows at the strange sight. 
Jason bent to enter. : 
“ Dearie,” he said, “ you will be all 


_ right in a few weeks. I know it.” 


What Deity could have been cruel 
enough to betray their trust? Polly put 
up her hand and touched her husband’s 
cheek. The carriage door slammed. She 
thought: “How long will this dream 
later : 

But Jason thought: “ The human soul 
does not go through hell in vain.” 

“Where, sir?” asked the footman, 
timidly. 

Jason smiled joyously, like a boy. 
“You blathering idiot!” he cried, “ go 
home! ” 

Carefully he pulled down the curtains, 
and then wondered how long it had been 
since he had kissed her lips. 


Newton Center, Mass. 


of distant stateliness in her manners, she 
never seemed concerned to impress her 
visitors with any sense of her personal 
importance, and yet there was a natural 
queenliness about her which brought her 
into association in one’s mind with some 
group of great historical figures. Those 
who loved and admired her must feet 
that her reward has come, and, to apply 
with slight alteration the words of 
Tennyson addressed many years ago to 
another woman, that “God’s love has 
set her by his side again.” 

Mr. John Morley’s recent speech at 
Oxford is regarded here as a political 
event of great importance. Mr. Morley 
distinctly severed himself from the Lib- 


y eral party as it now exists, or at all events 


from that section of it which seems in- 
clined to follow Lord Rosebery and to 
set up a “ Liberal Imperialist ” party. As 
the readersof THe INDEPENDENT will 
remember, Mr. Morley some time ago 
withdrew from his parliamentary asso- 
ciation with the recognized Liberal Op- 
position in the House of Commons on the 
ground that he could no longer identify | 
himself with the party as it was then con- 
stituted. This was at the time when Sir 
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William Harcourt resigned the leader- 
ship of the party in the House of Com- 
mons and Mr. Morley accompanied him 
and became, like Sir William Harcourt,an 
independent member of the opposition. 
Every one knew then that the reason for 
this course on the part of these two emi- 
nent Liberals wds that they could not ac- 
cept the policy of the war in South 
Africa, and the resolve to extinguish the 
independence. of the two South African 
Republics. In his speech at Oxford the 
other night Mr. Morley proclaimed his 
utter condemnation of the war, and his 
refusal to have anything to do with a 
Liberal Imperialist party. It is worthy 
of notice that among those who sat with 
Mr. Morley at the Oxford meeting and 
who applauded his ‘outspoken declara- 
tions of opinion were some men, the im- 
portance of whose services to the cause 
of genuine Liberalism cannot be dis- 
puted by any one who knows anything of 
English politics. Among these were Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, Sir John Brunner, and 
Mr. F. A. Channing, three prominent 
and influential members of the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons. Among 
them, too, were Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
who may fairly be described as one of the 
leaders of public opinion among the 
thinking men of England; Mr. Herbert 
Paul, one of the most distinguished 
among English journalists, who made for 
himself a name during his short career 
as a member of the House of Commons, 
and who is certain before long to find a 
place again in that assembly; and Dr. 
Spence Watson, a man of commanding 
political influence in those northern 
counties of England which may be said 
to lead the way in all great Liberal move- 
ments. 

I mention these names in order to make 
it clear to American readers that Mr. 
Morley’s speech is not the mere declara- 
tion of a dreamy man of letters whose 
principles are too exalted for the prac- 
tical work of politics, but that it spoke 
the sentiments of some of the men who 
have done most to give the true princi- 
ples of Liberalism their power all over 
the country. Men like John Morley and 
Frederic Harrison and Wilfrid Lawson 
do not see the use of a so-called Liberal 
party which is ready to abandon the tra- 
ditions and the creed of true Liberalism 
and to associate itself with the doings of 
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the Tory jingos, merely because popu- 


lar clamor jover the success of Lord © 


Roberts’s operations in South Africa is 
trying to drown the voices of those who 
really represent that creed. I must say 
that I am very glad Mr. Morley has 
spoken out in this unequivocal manner. 
Some of us can well remember the days 
when great and patriotic Englishmen 
like Cobden and Bright lost, for the time, 
their seats in Parliament because they op- 
posed a war which they believed to be 
unwise, unnecessary and therefore un- 
justifiable. The country recovered its 
senses after a while, and those who are 
observing the present political movements 
may feel sure that it will soon recover its 
senses this time as well. The new Lib- 
eral-Imperialist party, whenever it is 
formed, will find itself in opposition to 
the very best of the men who have made 
Liberalism a reality and a power in the 
political life of England. , But, of course, 
the new party will have the Tories and 
the jingos and what is called “ society” 
on its side. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne has 
broken his long silence by a burst of po- 
etic exultation over the triumph of Brit- 
ish arms in South Africa and furious 
denunciation of the wicked’ Boers who 
fought for the independence of their Re- 
public. The verses are, even as verses, 
quite worthy of the spirit of Swinburne’s 
brighter days, and they show the poet in 
a very different mood from that which 
used to inspire him when he was at his 
best. In those far off days he was all 
but a republican in principle, and he was 
ready to glorify every effort which re- 
publicans anywhere were making to 
maintain their independence against a 
foreign invader. I can well remember a 
remarkable poem of his in which he ap- 
pealed to the better spirit of Englishmen 
against the sentence of death pronounced 
and finally carried out in the case of the 
three Fenians convicted of having taken 
part in the rescue of two of their com- 
rades at Manchester. The comrades 
were rescued from a prison van, and one 
of the rescuers, while trying to blow off 
the lock of the van with a revolver, killed 
one of the policemen who were keeping 
guard inside. No one believed or sug- 
gested that there was any intention to 
kill the policeman, but, of course, the 
whole attempt was a lawless act, and the 
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rescuers were legally responsible for the 
fatal, altho accidental, result of their at- 
tempt. It was thought, however, by most 
persons to be a case in which some mercy 
might be shown to the three men whose 
only object was the rescue of their com- 
rades, and I well remember that John 
Bright delivered a powerful speech in the 
House of Commons against the rigorous 
enforcement of the criminal law. At 
that time Algernon Swinburne published 
in the Morning Star, the most advanced 
Radical newspaper of those days, a gen- 
erous and noble poetical appeal for mercy 
to the three Fenians. In that poem he 
called upon England not to rank herself 
with “the tyrannous crew” of those who 
punish political offenses with death; de- 
clared that no land is “ great whom in her 
fear-stricken mood” only such punish- 


“ments could save, and he pointed to the 


example just shown across the Atlantic 
where “.taintless of tyranny stands thy 
mighty daughter, for years who trod the 
winepress of war ” and who “ shines with 
immaculate hands, slays not a foe neither 
fears, stains not peace with a scar.” That 
was the spirit which then animated 
Swinburne, the poet and politician—the 
spirit of liberty and of mercy, and it 
seems hard to understand how it can be 
the same man who now not only exults 
over the suppression of a brave people’s 
independence, but is furious because 
the Boers have not suffered much greater 
punishment for their crime in endeavor- 
ing to resist the conqueror. Swinburne 


has for many years been living a secluded ° 


life out of London, and I have heard 
with much regret that he is suffering 
from ill health and is afflicted with deaf- 
ness. It is a comfort to think that the 
poetry of his best days will live forever, 
and that his latest utterances will soon 
be forgiven and forgotten. 

I observe with much satisfaction that 
the speech of my friend, the Hon. Ed- 
ward Blake, on the measure to create 
the Commonwealth of Australia has been 
printed and published as a political tract. 
The speech was delivered in the House of 
Commons on the 21st of last May, and 
created a profound sensation there, and I 
think it contains many passages which 
American readers might study with great 
interest. Many of the principles it lays 
down are applicable to the Constitution 
of the United States as well as to that of 
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the Dominion of Canada, and the man- 
ner in which Mr. Blake has set them 
forth will be likely to win the sympathy 
of the public in both the great divisions 
of the North Ametjcan continent. Mr. 
Blake, as most of your readers will re- 
member, was for many years one of the 
most prominent men in the Canadian 
Parliament, and when he was not leading 
a Liberal party in office there he was 
leading a Liberal party in opposition. He 
voluntarily gave up his great position in 
the Canadian Parliament and at the Ca- 
nadian bar to come over to England and 
represent an Irish constituency in the 
House of Commons, because he is of 
Irish descent and is an advocate of Home 
Rule for Ireland, and felt bound to throw 
in his lot with the Irish Home Rule party 
in the House of Commons at the time 
when the fortunes of that party seemed 
at their lowest. Mr. Blake has made un- 
told sacrifices for the Irish national 
cause, and I am glad to say that the no- 
bleness of his purpose and his character 
is recognized and appreciated even by 
the most extreme of his political oppo- 
nents. Many years have passed since I 
first made his acquaintance, and I hope 
secured his friendship, in Canada where 
he was then leading the Liberal opposi- 
tion in Parliament, and all my closer as- 
sociation with him since has only im- 
pressed me with an ever-growing admira- 
tion for his great abilities, his thorough 
devotion in every rightful cause and his 
absolutely unselfish nature. 


I am assured that better times are com- 
ing for general literature than those 
which it has lately had in England. Since 
the South African war broke out the pub- 
lic have been reading hardly anything 
but books and newspapers which deal 
with the heroes and the events of the 
campaign, and the authors of historical 
books and of novels which had nothing 
to do with such stirring subjects have had 
but an unsatisfactory time of it. I was 
speaking the other day with the author 
of a book published early last year, and 
which made quite a mark on its publica- 
tion, and was only increasing in popu- 
larity as the months went on, and then 
when the war broke out the sale of the 
book, as its author told me, suddenly shut 
down, to use his own expression, and he 
has drawn little or nothing from it in the 
way of money since that time. Now I 
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am told that the authors of books not 
dealing with campaigns and the heroes 
of campaigns may begin to take heart 
again, and that the writers of fiction may 
once more expect to find a public who 
will take interest in the fortunes of heroes 
and heroines who have nothing to do 
with battle-fields. Even already some- 
thing of the same effect is to be noticed 
in the world of politics. 

Some of our public men have been 
quite lately addressing popular audi- 
ences on questions of political reform 
which have nothing to do with the man- 
agement of the War Office or the con- 
duct of Sir Redvers Buller. Only this 
very day I have been reading with much 
satisfaction some articles in the newspa- 
pers on the promised revival of an agita- 
tion for new parliamentary measures to 
deal with the great question of temper- 
ance. This in itself is an encouraging 
omen. While war is going on we must 
put up with the fact that nothing will be 
thought of but the war, and that if the 
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people at hdme have any grievances to 
complain of they must only complain to 
each other, and not expect ‘to occupy the 
attention of Parliament. I cannot but 
think it a healthy symptom that even al- 
ready, and before the campaign is literal- 
ly over, there should be some talk of a 
revival of literature and a freshening 
concern about political and social reform. 

Your readers will be interested in 
knowing that one of the very few books 
which, despite of the war, commanded 
the attention of the critics and the read- 
ers here was the work of an American 
author. Mr. Henry Harland’s delight- 
ful novel, “ The Cardinal’s Snuff-box,” 
received the highest praise from most of 
our best critical journals, and was talked 
of everywhere in cultured society. | 
have not, for a long time, read a story 
more rich in poetic feeling, in admirable 
touches of reality, in vivid humor, and 
living presentation of character. One 
cannot help falling in love with the her- 
oine. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Passion Play of the Eibesthal.” 


By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 


ONDERFUL and delightful as 
W the play at Oberammergau is, 
many of those who most loved 
it in the old days are beginning to sigh 
for the -inevitable change which more 
prosperous conditions have made in it. 
With the background of fame and for- 
tune against which the drama is now set, 
and the higher technical excellence with 
which it is given, comes the price which 
success almost invariably exacts. A cer- 
tain faint perfume of artlessness, a loving 
grace of simplicity, a pleasing awkward- 
ness of gesture, which—like Fra An- 
gelico’s adorable faults—placed the lover 
above the artist, is lost in the finer finish 
of detail. 

For any such there are still illusions 
waiting, and the little village of Eibes- 
thal holds one of them. The traveler 
who leaves the railroad to Dresden at 
Mistelbach, an hour and a half from 
Vienna, walks across a billowy tract of 
fertile country to this small nook in the 
sunny uplands of Lower Austria. As 


we trod the winding footpath one bril- 
liant Sunday morning of late August, 
fields of golden wheat were nodding in 
the sunshine, the hedges were full of wild 
flowers, and the Sabbath peace of nature 
was like a blessing over the land. 

The village is of the simplest, with 
nothing but the fine new stone school- 
house and the big; plain, barn like struc- 
ture in which the performances are held, 
to mar its attraction. It lies in a long, 
shallow. upland valley, like a trough in 
the sea of meadows running north and 
south under the Mannhartsberge, and 
watered by the bright little Eibesbrook. 
Around the small greystone church, which 
rests on a foundation made in the tenth 
century, the tiny, thrifty houses gather 
in a cluster on each side of narrow well 
swept lanes that lose themselves in the 
outlying fields. There is a hand’s breadth 
of village square, shaded by a, fine group 
of old lindens, with an ugly upstart coun- 
try inn—which nevertheless supplies a 
good noodle soup, a plate of bread and 
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meat, and a mug of beer, to from 600 to 
800 guests every Sunday and holiday of 
July, August and September. The wise 
ones carry their collation out into the air 
and eat it on the grass before the door. 

From the gossip about you, and the 
brochures that are. afterward handed 
about, you will find that the idea of the 
play was first evolved as a means of re- 
building the church and erecting a 
schoolhouse and gymnasium—-or what 
we would rather call a school.of Manual 
Training—for the enterprising but poor 
inhabitants. The thought was devel- 
oped in an atmosphere of pure religious 
enthusiasm, and with a most becoming 
reverence and sincerity. Indeed, it is 
easy to see by a thousand little traits, 
that the primitive virtues that caused the 
Passion Plays of the past to exist, survive 
here in the present. An evident strain of 
poetry and imagination remains as heri- 
tage among the people; and for scores of 
years they have been famous among the 
surrounding peasantry for the beauty of 
their Christmas and Easter dramas. 

The villagers found able direction and 
help from the parish priest, Father 
Franz Riedling, and the head master of 
the school, Herr Rudolph Wedra. A 
text was prepared with transcriptions of 
the Bible narrative, partly to be spoken 
by the actors in the course of the drama, 
partly to be sung by a chorus of mixed 
voices between the tableaux. The parts 
were assigned and studied for more than 
a year under careful training. Then for 
some final months they were placed un- 
der the care of Herr Jakob Schreiner, of 
the Royal Hof Theater of Vienna, in the 
beginning of 1898; and the play was 
given for the first time in July of the fol- 
lowing summer. The roles are entirely 
assumed by the villagers and their fami- 
lies. Like all pastoral communities where 
the occupations are largely those of farm- 
ing, they have retained a simplicity of 
character that lends itself easily to pan- 
tomime and expression. The little band 
of vintners, gardeners and herdsmen 
give a really wonderful exhibition of 
naturalness and ease, so that the spec- 
tator assists in awe and sorrow at this 
tragic story of the Passion and Death of 
his Lord. Indeed, like those valleys of 
the Tyrol, where thé people are employed 
in the carving of figures for religious pur- 
poses, and where the faces and figures of 
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the workmen seem to have taken on much 
of the semblance of the sacred characters 
they create, the gravity and simple dig- 
nity of bearing of these peasants of 
Eibesthal is full of reminiscence of the 
parts they are called upon to play. 

The Burgomeister of Vienna and the 
Archbishop were to be present on the day 
of our visit; and for hours before the 
opehing of the doors the quiet little place’ 
hummed with its multitude of sightseers. 
The roads across tlhe meadows were in- 
visible for clouds of dust from hundreds 
of country wagons of all shapes and 
sizes, bringing visitors from the railroad 
five miles away and from the neighboring 
towns. Groups of peasants and bour- 
geois in holiday garb came through the 
footpaths among the vineyards and corn- 
fields. The eight hundred places in the 
playhouse were filled at once,—the tick- 
ets ranging from two florins for the two 
benches immediately before the stage, to 
fifty kreutzers in the back of the hall. A 
courteous gentleman took care of strang- 
ers; and we, who were from that far off 
land of hope and promise, “ Amerika,” 
had the honor of sharing the Burgo- 
meister’s settee. One incident alone 
would have told us that we were in a 
far away land. Some minutes before 
the arrival of the distinguished party, a 
Franciscan father hurried in at the side 
door and pushed his way to the front. 
He was hot and dusty, and his eyes 
glowed with excitement as he waved his 
broad brimmed hat to-catch the attention 
of the audience. ‘“ Dear friends,” he 
shouted; “good men and neighbors of 
the Eibesthal! I have just come from 
the station at Mistelbach with our be- 
loved Burgomeister ; and some wretched 
fellows in the crowd hissed him! Think 
of it! They cried ‘ Pfui!’ to the worthy 
hochwohlgeboren chief magistrate of the 
greatest city of the world,—he who had 
come up from Vienna to-day to do you ° 
and. God honor! But when he enters this 
house, which will be in a moment, it will 
not be hisses that will greet him! Good 
friends! True friends! Every man on 
his feet for the Burgomeister! It will 
not be ‘ Pfui!’ like the Lumpen of Mis- 
telbach, but ‘ Hoch!’ ‘ Hoch!’ and still 
‘Hoch!’ that will ring in his ears from 
his loyal Eibesthalers!” And when the 
Burgomeister entered with the Bishop, 
his hands filled with enormous bouquets 
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that had been presented outside, the 
frenzy. of “ Hochs!” nearly raised the 
rafters. Then the house regained its 
quiet, and the play began. 

Thirty young girls, dressed in honor of 
our Lady of Lourdes in white, with blue 
sashes, and abundant fair hair flowing on 
the shoulders, marched in front of the 
curtain, while the alto, tenors and bassos 
were concealed behind; and together 
they chanted in a sort of recitative the 
verses of the raising of. Lazarus. As 
they retired the curtain rose on the first 
scene, an open space before a rough hill- 
side in Bethany, where a great white 
stone was rolled against the door of the 
tomb. Martha and Mary, with faces 
hidden in their arms, sat upon the ground 
outside. John and James and a little 
group of friends conversed in low tones 
of the coming of the Lord, and his grief 
when he should find his friend four days 
buried. As they speak, Jesus enters; a 
slight, graceful figure of medium hight, 
with the gentle, mournful eyes and, soft 
brown beard of Hoffman’s picture. The 
disciples run to meet him, hurriedly ex- 
plaining ; the sisters, with a faint cry, rise 
and stretch out mute imploring hands, 
while Mary falls at his feet and sobs: “ If 
thou hadst been here our brother had 
not died!” He bends his head a mo- 
ment in prayer; lays his hand upon the 
bowed head before him; and then-lifts it 
with an imperative gesture, as he cries in 
a loud voice, “Lazarus, come forth!” A 
shiver runs through the house as the 
great stone slowly moves aside, and still 
bound in grave clothes, the face ghastly 
but the eyes full of wondering light, 
Lazarus moves toward the Master as one 
in a dream, and falls before him. The 
Lord raises his hand in prayer and bless- 
ing; the silence is only broken by a 
strained breath here and there, as if one 
had really looked on the miracle ; and the 
curtain falls before the sigh of relief finds 
vent. 

From this on through nineteen tableaux 
divided bytwo short intermissions the ex- 
citement growsmore painfully tense. Mag- 
dalen, in a most touching scene, anoints 
his feet in the house of Simon; a crowd 
of little children and poor women, with 
shouts of “ Hosanna!” fling palms and 
flowering boughs, and even portions of 
their holiday garments, before the feet of 
the ass bearing him into Jerusalem, while 
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Jews and Pharisees murmur and sneer 
apart; he drives the money changers 
from the gates) of the temple, and the 
priests try to entrap him by the question 
of tribute to Cesar. In the next scene 


for the first time the Blessed Virgin en- _ 


ters. She sits at a table in a small bare 
room, one of the Marys at her side, talk- 
ing with her Son before he enters on the 
Way of the Cross. A paraphrase of Bible 
text makes the subject of conversation. 
John, with two of the apostles, enters, and 
Lazarus with his sisters. Then at last 
he rises, holds his mother at arm’s length 
for a moment with a look of deep sorrow, 
blesses her and them, and walks ‘away 
with bowed head. The dignity and 
sweetness of the Virgin’s grief, the few 
silent gestures of renunciation, the soft, 
broken voice in which she says farewell 
and the resignation with which she makes 
on her knees an offering of this dearer 
self to his Father’s purposes, is most 
touching. In this, as in all the rest, the 
halting speech, the peasant accent, the 
toil worn hands, and the sometimes awk- 
ward gestures of the actors lend but an 
added reality. For were not the actors 
in the great drama 1,900 years ago of 
this same class, ennobled only by the 
beauty soul which inspired them? 
Mary and Jesus alone were of the Kings 
of the House of David. 

It was possibly for this reason that the 
characters of Pilate, the High Priests 
and the centurions were the least vivid 
as portraiture. A somewhat unusual 
grouping was that of the meeting at the 
house of Caiaphas, where Nicodemus and 
Joseph of Arimathea strive to defend 
their Master, and Judas comes to make 
his bargain for blood money. Close on 
this comes the first intermission of twenty 
minutes, and the spellbound audience 
breathe again. They burst out in pity 
and anger as they surge from the shaded 
seats to the summer sunshine outside. 
“ Look now what brutes these Jews are! 
Ach! they are the same the world over!” 
And dear God! to see his poor mother’s 
face when she had to let him go!” 
“ Shame upon them! Shame upon them! 
I’d like to hang every one of them!” It 
was bitter earnest to every angry soul 
there, and flaming cheeks and thick Ger- 


man gutturals bore witness to their emo- , 


tion. “See now, gracious lady,” said 


the little priest at my side, “ is it not won- 
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derful that these poor honest people can 
put on so well the aspect of the Jews that 
they hate so much, and get the very tones 
of the voice and look of the eye that is so 
different from their own? The poor 
creatures! how hard it must be for them 
to put on the faces of those shameless 
ones |” 

The Last Supper begins the second 
portion ; a dignified and beautiful group- 
ing after the manner of Giotto, or Ra- 
phael, rather than Da Vinci—that is to 
say, with Judas on the nearer side of the 
table. In this, as in every other of the 
series of tableaux, the dialogue is a par- 
aphrase of Scripture, with a few sen- 
tences skillfully interwoven, and her- 
alded always by the choir of maidens 
singing hymns set in the old choral form. 
Two or three have been arranged to the 
music of Bach, while others follow the 
older Gregorian chant. “Christ on the 
Mount of Olives” is somewhat marred 
by the naive realism of the falling asleep 
of Peter, James and John, while their 
Lord wrestles with the sorrow of death 
and is comforted by an angel on the hill- 
side beyond. It is to this group that the 
rabble come, headed by Judas the traitor, 
and hot-headed Peter, drawing a sword, 
strikes off the ear of Malchus. Jesus 
before the High Priest, the denial of 
Peter in the Outer court of the Palace, 
and Christ before Pilate, were three 
scenes graphic and strong in their sim- 
plicity, and most effective in action. It 
was interesting to note the vigorous plea 
for the acquittal of our Lord which the 
stalwart young centurion makes to the 
people, and the reluctance with which he 
finally orders the release of Barabbas. 

The series of pictures in which our 
Lord is haled from High Priest to Judge, 
from Judge to Herod, from the gloomy 
King back to Pilate again, and finally 
to the scourging at the pillar and crown- 
ing with thorns in the market place, are 
most thrilling » and _— effective. Then 
comes the final theme—the Way of the 
Cross, and the Crucifixion. Three times 
the pale and wasted figure falls beneath 
the weight laid upon his weak shoulders, 
and a burly soldier is pushed forward to 
help him. Veronica tenderly wipes the 
pallid face, and the imprint of the blessed 
features remains on the napkin. He 
meets the little group of weeping women 
and comforts them; while the rabble 
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strike with heavy foot and hand, and the 
angry Jews spit upon and spurn the pros- 
trate one. Then they pass out of sight, 
and in a few moments the curtain rises 
on the death scene. The illusion is awe- 
somely perfect. The three naked figures 
lifted on rude crosses, chill the heart; 
and a low horrified moan, which is felt 
rather then heard, stirs the audience. 
From the lips of the dying Savior fall 
the seven last words. Now and again a 
slight shudder passes over the body, and 
the head droops lower and lower until it 
sinks upon the lifeless breast. The pen- 
itent thief dies quietly, almost hopeful- 
ly; the unregenerate writhes and tosses 
in frantic revolt, and struggles uselessly 
to the end. After it is all over the peo- 
ple still sit in silence as absolute as if they 
had really looked upon Calvary, and it 
is some moments after the curtain falls 
before power of expression comes back. 
Even then, if the Burgomeister had not 
risen to express his deep interest and ap- 
preciation, I think the audience would 
have passed out without a word. 

For the summer of 1900 during the 
Sundays and feasts of July, August and 
September the parishioners of Eibesthal 
have prepared a still more important pro- 
gram. Fully three hundred actors will 
take part in representations from the life 
of Jesus, which will be given in the morn- 
ings of the same days on which the Pas- 
sion Play will occupy the afternoons. 
Dr. Richard von Kralik, of Vienna, 
whose splendid work in the preparation 
of Mystery-Plays has been- known for 
many years in Austria, has arranged the 
text which will accompany the tableaux. 
A very large chorus has been trained to 
a remarkable degree of excellence, the 
costumes are to be of absolute historical 
accuracy, and the scenery and staging, 
under the direction of artists connected 
with the Vienna Hof Theater, promise 
the most perfect setting possible. As be- 
fore, the performers are chosen entirely 
from among the villagers, and it has be- 
come a labor of love with the devout and 
simple minded people. If fervor and de- 
votion can insure success, they are cer- 
tain to achieve it. It would be a most 
interesting experience for one returning 
from Oberammergau to prolong his 
wandering through that lovely land about 
Innsbruck and the Salzkammergut, or 
down the Danube from Linz to Vienna, 
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and compare the little flower of the Ei- 
besthal with its more splendid sister. 
There is always a special pleasure in as- 
sisting at the beginnings of things which 
are destined to become famous ; and I am 
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very sure the bloom of freshness that 
now clings about this new Pastoral 
Symphony will not be long left un- 
spoiled by the admiration of the world. 


Boston, Mass, 


Ethnology in the Philippines. 


By F. F. Hilder. 


[Professor Hilder has just returned to this country from a several months’ trip to the Philippines, where, as 
special agent of the Government, he made a collection of ethnological specimens for the Smithsonian Institution, 


—Epritor ] 


HE gathering of the great Philip- 
pine collection of ethnological 
specimens for the Smithsonian 

Institution by myself and agent sent out 
by the Government has: been most suc- 
cessful and entirely gratifying to me. 
The specimens will aggregate several 
thousand pieces, -and constitute a good 
exhibit of the manufactures, trades, 
arts, tools, domestic utensils, costumes, 
weapons, woods and industries of the 
islands. The first installment of the col- 
lection came with me on the transport 
“ Thomas,” and the balance will follow 
on successive transports. 

It is the intention to send the speci- 
mens from San Francisco to Washing- 
ton, where they will be classified and ar- 
ranged in proper shape for public in- 
spection, and the whole will be sent to 
the Pan-American Exhibition at Buf- 
falo next year as part of the Govern- 
ment exhibit. Upon their return to 
Washington the specimens will form the 
nucleus of a Philippines department in 
the National Museum. 

A very careful search among the is- 
lands of the group made by myself and 
assistants has been satisfactorily re- 
warded. 

Perhaps the most valuable portion of 
my collection, from a commercial point 
of view, is the woods, of which there are 
100 specimens, many of which are uh- 
known to the commercial world. In 
my opinion the greatest immediate pros- 
pect for business development in the 
Philippines will be found in the forests. 
Vast tracts of land are practically un- 
touched by the woodsman’s ax, and I 
have specimens of some of the finest 
material for cabinet-making purposes I 


have ever seen. The specimens have 
been prepared in blocks having three 
sides in the rough and one side polished, 
showing at a glance the adaptability of 
the wood for any given purpose. They 
are all labeled, giving the name, and cat- 
aloged with such other information re- 
specting them as could be obtained. One 
of the most interesting woods I saw 
there is known as ivory wood, and its 
appearance justifies the name. When 
polished it presents the appearance of 
fine ivory and is quite hard, its intro- 
duction into the various wood-carving 
and fine cabinet manufactures being cer- 
tain of popularity. 

The manufacture of lumber is in a 
most primitive state, the old-fashioned 
pit-sawing being mostly in vogue—in 
fact, even that form not being employed 
to any great extent. The possibilities 
of the lumber business in the islands 
conducted with modern methods and 
with the enterprise Americans would in- 


‘fuse in the undertaking are great in- 


deed, and I look forward confident in 
the prediction that it will become a lead- 
ing industry of the territory. 

There is another and almost equally 
good opportunity for American capital 
and enterprise in the introduction of im- 
proved machinery for the treatment of 
the ‘native hemp, from which the well- 
known Manila rope is manufactured. 
This, by the way, is not hemp at all, but 
a fiber obtained from a species of banana 
tree peculiar to the Philippines. I have 
made a collection of all the fibers of the 
islands, many of them useful in various 
directions. 

I cannot undertake to give anything 
like a detailed list of the collection, but, 
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Ethnology in 
generalizing, there are models of native 
houses and boats, apparatus and uten- 
sils, costumes, implements used in the 
important industry of fishing, native 
agricultural implements, hundreds of 
photographs showing native manners 
and customs, all sorts of musical instru- 
ments, from the.crudest made of bam- 
boo to the most.modern made in Ma- 
nila; furniture made of bamboo and ele- 
gantly carved and polished pieces made 
of the native woods; cannons, guns, 
arms, bolos (a large knife similar to the 
machete made familiar in the Cuban 
war), infernal machines, tubing bound 
with wire used in place of cannons, and 
other weapons captured by American 
troops; rolls of handwritten native mu- 
sic, samples of kindergarten work, pub- 
lic school children’s examination pa- 
pers, a complete collection of school 
books under the Spanish régime, and 
hundreds of other things peculiar to the 
islands and their native tribes. 

] made an extensive study of the la- 
bor conditions, and have authentic re- 
ports from almost every branch of busi- 
ness in which labor is employed. To 
give an idea of the prices paid, let us 
take this report made by one of the lead- 
ing carriage manufactories: The fore- 
man is paid $100 a month, four smiths 
$1.50 a day, six carpenters $1.25 a day, 
four painters $1.50 a day, two leather 
workers $1.50 a day, two cloth workers 
$1.25 a day, ten apprentices. 50 and 25 
cents a day, Mexican money, which has 
only half the value of American cur- 
rency. The other trades and employ- 
ments are on about the same basis, the 
average wage for artisans being $1.50 
Mexican, or 75 cents American money. 
In some cases where the pay is extreme- 
ly small the workmen are given meals in 
addition to their wages; but, as these 
meals are, as a rule, only of the cheapest 
and commonest food—rice, fruits, fish, 
etc—the difference is not great. The 
hours of labor vary from eight to twelve 
hours a day. . 

I found the natives not only willing 
but anxious that their children shall at- 
tend the public schools, and particularly 
that they be taught the English lan- 
guage. The schools are, as a conse- 
quence, numerously attended, and this 
fact may predestine the future of the 
people. The present generation is ig- 
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norant, superstitious and _ credulous. 
Under: Spanish rule they were taught 
only the most rudimentary branches, 
and were drilled into most abject obe- 
dience to their superiors, so that to-day 
the leaders of the insurrection are able 
to deceive their followers and make them 
believe the most absurd statements. For 
instance, I was told that Aguinaldo had 
issued a,manifesto not long ago in which 
he informed his followers that the 
French and German Governments had 
sent powerful fleets to their aid, and 
upon their arrival the Americans would 
be driven, from the islands. They are 
told and believe that the anti-expansion- 
ist leaders in the United States and their 
political followers will aid them, and 
such stories are manufactured to bolster 
up the spirits of the fast depleting ranks 
of the rebels. 

One of the most dangerous men in the 
insurrectionists’ ranks was _ recently 
captured, and is now in prison in Ma- 
nila. He is a brother-in-law of Agui- 
naldo, a half-breed (Chinese-Tagalo, 
called. Mestizos), Paua (Pow-wa) by 
name, who has been a dangerous, blood- 
thirsty and treacherous foe. He was 
treated entirely too leniently in my opin- 
ion, for he deserved to be shot. 

The time is fast approaching when 
even the remnant of the insurrectionists’ 
army will be brought to a realizing 
sense of their folly, and I-look for rapid 
and satisfactory results in the work of 
the new commission. The more intelli- 
gent of the natives are finding out the 
difference between the broken promises 
of their Spanish rulers and the manifest 
intentions of our country toward re- 
claiming and developing the islands. 

In Manila there is every evidence of 
prosperity, partly due, of course, to the 
presence of the large army stationed in 
the-islands, but a better general business 
is being done than ever. before. The 
Pasig is crowded constantly with the 
traffic, in fact cannot accommodate the 
demands for wharfage facilities. The 
retail stores, owned principally by Ger- 
man, French and Spanish merchants, are 
doing well, amd the Spanish seem to ac- 
cept the situation philosophically, deter- 
mined to make the best of the changed 
government. Americans are not large- 
ly represented as yet in the retail busi- 
ness of the city, a few photograph gal- 
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leries, restaurants, and altogether too 
many saloons about covering the list. In 
order to do business successfully it is es- 
sential to know the Spanish language, 
and this probably restricts the number of 
American merchants. 

Sanitary conditions are much im- 
proved since the islands came under our 
rule, and I was in a position to make the 
comparison. While the climate of Ma- 
nila is enervating, it has been made less 
unendurable by reason of improved 
sewerage and cleanliness in other re- 
spects. I have been in many tropical 
countries, and give it as my opinion that 
the Philippine islands are superior in 
most respects to any of them as a place 
of residence. I want to add, however, 
that the most inspiring and agreeable 
sight my eyes beheld during my entire 
journey was that of the sun rising and il- 
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luminating the Golden Gate as we 
steamed into port the other day. 

I want to add a word about my im- 
pression of the conduct and policy of 


General Otis. I consider him to be one - 


of the best officers ever placed in such a 
responsible position. His greatest fault, 
to my mind, lay in the assumption of too 
much detail work, work which could 
have been performed by members of his 
staff, thus depriving himself of needed 
rest, so necessary in a tropical climate. 
I found General Otis curteous and will- 
ing to aid me in any way possible in my 
researches, and many interesting relics 
in the collection I obtained through his 
co-operation. He is cool-headed and 
conservative, not given to spectacular 
display, a careful and conscientious of- 
ficer and a gentleman. 
WasuincTon, D. C. 


Changing the Colors of Flowers to Suit Fashion 


By George 


LORISTS are displaying some re- 
markable flowers in their show 
windows—blue and green carna- 

tions, scarlet daffodils, pink lilies-of-the- 
valley, and blue tulips. So startling are 
some of these new combinations of colors 
in old standard flowers that nobody ever 
’ thought of being giddy or vain in their 
dress that the mind is temporarily puz- 
zled. Floriculture is certainly making 
tremendous strides every year, but one is 
hardly prepared to accept the belief that 
growers of flowers have it within their 
power to change and alter the natural col- 
ors of all blossoms to suit their will, or a 
passing whim of fashion. ‘ 

Yet this is just what florists have suc- 
ceeded in doing, and in the future flow- 
ers can be raised to suit the demands of 
- fashion in colors without much labor. 
Heretofore it has required years to raise 
a strain of carnations or roses that would 
produce a certain fashionable shade, but 
now what required long time and close 
application of cultural methods can be 
accomplished by the florist in a few 
weeks. But the secret of the process 
should not be known if we would appre- 
ciate the new flowers of the season in all 
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their gay colors, for the -llusion once 
broken robs them of half their value. 
The newly-colored flowers are not ex- 
actly dyed. Immersed in dye solutions 
the delicate blossoms refuse to take the 
colors. Every solution yet prepared for 
them has either blotched the leaves and 
petals, or destroyed them outright. For 
ten years now florists have been trying to 
concoct a dye mixture that the flowers 
would take acceptably, and not be in- 
jured.by it; but all efforts in this direc- 
tion have proved futile. Now it is dis- 
covered, however, that nearly all of our 
cultivated plants will absorb aniline so- 
lutions through their stems, and under 
certain favorable conditions the blossoms 
will receive and retain the artificial col- 
ors communicated to them through their 
stalks and branches. : 
This secret once out extensive expefi- 
ments were made by florists with all sorts 
of dye compounds, and the result is ap- 
parent this season in an abundance of ar- 
tificially colored flowers of all conceivable 
hues. Many of them are positively beau- 
tiful; others are attractive only by their 
oddity ; and some are so incongruous 4s 
to offend a sense of the beautiful in na- 
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ture. Nevertheless, the flowers thus col- 
ored will have their day, and fashion will 
decree that all blossoms must bend to her 
dictations in the future so far as the mat- 
ter of coloration is concerned. 

The process of coloring the flowers 
artificially is to dissolve aniline dyes in 
water to a light transparency, and then 
place the stems of the cut flowers in the 
liquid. The coloration cannot be accom- 
plished by feeding the growing potted 
plants with the dyes, altho when the roots 
are cut at the base they will sometimes 
absorb enough of the coloring matter to 
tinge the blossoms. 
cinths can be taken up from the ground, 
and by cutting a few of the smaller roots 
they can be made to change the colors of 
their blossoms slowly. Where the roots 
and stalks are unbroken, the system of 
little veins or vessels of the plants cannot 
reach the colored solutions, and conse- 
quently they undergo no apparent 
change. The present fashion is thus of 
necessity confined chiefly to cut flowers; 
and not to potted plants. 

Under a microscope the action of the 
dye solution is interesting, and also in- 
structive in showing the different vein- 
ing of plants. The coloring matter is 
clearly visible through the microscope 
as it passes up the stem and through the 
leaves, petals and other parts of the flow- 
ers. The action in some cut flowers is 
very rapid. White tulips placed in the 
aniline solutions can be tinted pink, blue, 
green, or purple in a few hours. The 
water tubes of the plants begin to absorb 
the liquid as soon as the stems are placed 
in it, and it spreads in all directions, 
showing minutely the various courses of 
the veins. As the coloring matter 
branches out the veins grow smaller, un- 
til the extreme ends are reached, where 
they are very minute. 

When the coloring matter reaches the 
blossoms of the plants its action is more 
important than when merely passing up 
the stems or leaves. Certain parts of the 
flowers absorb the liquid more rapidly 
than others. Thus the Eucharis ama- 
zonica has its style dyed a deep red, while 
the flower shows no signs of coloring. In 
most flowers the pistils absorb the col- 
oring matter first, and in the greatest 
quantity, showing the deepest tint. The 
daffodils and narcissi have their tubes 
and coronas colored more deeply than 
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the perianth. The abutilon has the calyx 
colored, but not the petals. 
The difference in the general system of 


- veining of plants is very noticeable when 


plants standing in aniline solutions are 
studied under the microscope. The snow- 
drops, for instance, show eight large 
veins or tubes at the base, and these after 
crossing the petal in parallel lines branch 
out fan-like at the tips, giving the rich 
pink margins that are so attractive. The 
veining of the Christmas roses is very 
different. Straight tubes cross and re- 
cross the petals until a perfect network 
of lines is formed, which when colored 
with red aniline dye suffuses the whole 
flower with a delicate shade of pink. 

Most of our common flowers will ab- 
sorb the aniline solitions in a few hours, 
and produce wonderful results. Yellow 
daffodils can be striped with scarlet in 
less than twelve hours; white lilacs can 
be turned to a pink or blue in less time; 
and even the large double white camelia 
can be tinted in a few hours. Cyclamens, 
snowdrops, hyacinths, Christmas roses, 
tulips, Solomon’s seal, daffodils, lilies-of- 
the-valley, carnations, camelias, callas, 
and similar flowers are artificially colored 
by this process, and placed upon the mar- 
ket. Even the leaves of plants absorb 
and retain the artificial colors. Ivy 
leaves placed in an aniline solution begin 
to color in a few hours, and the veins are 
made to stand out like small lines of red 
blood. The leaves of many other plants 
have been found to absorb the dyes just 
as readily as the ivy, and remarkable ef- 
fects are obtained. 

Aniline scarlet dissolved in water pro- 
duces pink and scarlet in the flowers, and 
indigo carmine yields blue tints. When 
the two dyes are combined interesting re- 
sults are obtained. In some flowers cu- 
rious mottled effects are produced; in 
others the blossoms become pink, blue 
and purple in various parts, and in a few 
distinct shades of purple suffuse the pet- 
als. Blue and yellow dyes invariably 
produce greens in the flowers of the 
plants. 

It is not quite known yet whether this 
coloration is due to capillary attraction, 
or to some peculiar force inherent in all 
plants. The process is certainly interest- 
ing, and, while at present its chief re- 
sult is in enabling florists to color their’ 
flowers at will, it may yet have a prac- 
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tical bearing on horticultural develop- 
ments. It is said to be of some value to 
florists now. in distinguishing between 
tulips that will be of little real value and 
those that are highly prized. Tulips 
raised from seed are called “ breeder tu- 
lips,’ and it takes six to seven years to 
tell whether they will be of the “ flamed ” 
or “feathered” varieties. When a 
grower may wish for the former, it is a 
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little annoying to find that all of tis stock 
is just the opposite at the end of six years 
of work. By immersing a few stalks of 
the tulips in aniline solutions, the grower 
can in six or twelve hours tell by the 
veining whether they are of the feath- 
ered or flamed variety. In this way the 
new process of coloring flowers is of 
some practical importance. 
New York City, 


Strong Religion. 


By John 


I 


WEAZENED and ragged fag of 
a newsboy, seven or eight years 
old, who had hereditary hunger 
in his face and his shanks stood peeping 
at some ham sandwiches lying on a slab 
behind the window of a cheap eating- 
house in Ann Street. I halted a mo- 
ment, looked at the starveling, bent low, 
and asked him if he wouldn’t like a sand- 
wich. 
“No, sir,” the urchin replied. 
little Jew!” 
“ But take something else.”’ 
“No, sir, thank ye. I can’t eat any- 
thing what isn’t kosher!” ; 
Morat.—The ever-abiding power of 
great Moses. It was Strong Religion. 


II. 


When young Rocco, a rough, tough, 
horny-handed and very hard-up Italian 
hobbledehoy, came to this house on Fri- 
day morning to do some chores, a plate 
of superfluous hash stood on a table in 
the basement. Seeing him glance at it 
sharply as he passed through the room on 
his way to the backyard, I said to him: 
“Rocco, won’t you take some hash?” 

“No, signor!” he answered at once, 
“T’m a Catholic, and can’t eat meat on 
Friday.” 


“Tma 


Swinton. 


Morat.—The spiritual authority of 
Rome in secula seculorum. Also, the 
symbolism of the day of Christ’s cruci- 
fixion. It was Strong Religion. 


APPENDIX. 


And yet, esteemed reader! and again 
yet, even in view of the solemn “little 
Jew ” and the sacrificial Rocco, there are 
people who tell us that religion is dead, 
or half-dead, or has the galloping con- 
sumption, or is being choked by science, 
or is groaning under Darwinism, Hux- 
leyism, and the evolution of something. 

Let such people look again at the hun- 
gry Jew urchin and at the Italian hob- 
bledehoy. 

Morat.—Don’t be quite sure of any- 
thing till you know something about it. 


APpopIxIs. 


“Well, now,” says Dr. Yankee of the 
Deep-Sea Soundings, “but both Isaac 
the Jew and Rocco the Italian were igno- 
rant.” 

Avast there! and hold on, Dr. Yankee 
of the bottomless Ocean of Wisdom. Do 
you really fancy that they are so very 
much more ignorant than you are about 
these things? 


New York Ciry. 





LITERATURE. 


China Breaking Up.* 


Ir is scarcely more than a year and a 
half since we reviewed Mr. Colquhoun’s 
“China in Transformation,” and here 
comes another contribution from his pen 
to the question that, above all others, is 
agitating the. international world. The 
bulletins are talking of the gallant fight 
of a company of diplomats, marines and 
missionaries against the hordes of Box- 
ers, and the capitals of Christendom 
grow sick at heart as they realize the al- 
most absolute certainty of another holo- 
caust—to rival in its horrors that at 
Cawnpore forty-three years ago. As we 


read the telegrams and look over this new 
book, the conviction forces itself that if 
the author’s warnings in his other books 
had been heeded the present disaster 
might, almost assuredly would, have been 
avoided. What is the message of the 


present volume? 

Mr. Colquhoun is a perfect Gradgrind 
in the matter of facts. He has theories, 
as what well informed man has not, but 
it is not so much his theories that are 
prominent as his: facts. Not content 
with what he already knew, which would 
have furnished ample capital for many 
men, he started out to trace for himself 
the routes that have been followed by 
the influences so potent in the China of 
to-day. He thus devotes one-third of the 
book to Siberia, its history, character, 
needs, opportunities, as seen by him from 
an unofficial trip along the wondrous new 
railway. He then describes Manchuria, 
and the reasons for its dominance in 
the Empire, and gives an account of Pe- 
king. This is by far the best that we 
have seen, and cannot fail to be read 
with great interest by all who are con- 
cerned with the fate of Minister Conger 
and his family, the venerable Dr. W. A. 
P. Martin and the devoted band of mis- 
sionaries at the mercy of the rabble. 

From Peking to and up the Yangtse 
V alley Mr. Colquhoun carries the read- 
er, interesting him not so much in the 

* OVERLAND To Cuina. By Archibald R. Colquhoun, 


author of ‘China in Transformation,” etc. New York: 


Harpers, $3.00 





scenery, for that has been vividly de- 
scribed by Mrs. Bird Bishop and others, 
as in the potentialities of the region, its 
opportunities for trade, its possibilities 
for Empire. Then he passes through 
Yunnan, that much talked of yet little 
known province of Southwest China 
where England and France are supposed 
to be measuring swords, or, rather, sur- 
veying rods, and closes his trip in Tong- 
king, anxious to see what French en- 
terprise has accomplished during the six- 
teen years since he was there as war cor- 
respondent for the London Times. 

Having completed the survey, the au- 
thor sums up his conclusions in the as- 
sertion “that China is: breaking up at 
lightning speed;” the Government. has 
lost its supremacy, its vitality, and its 
ability to defend its own possessions ; the 
interior provinces are passing into a 
state of anarchy ; while on every side the 
foreigner is making himself evident in 
seizure of land—Manchuria, Kiao-chau, 
Wei-hai-wei and Kaulung—in securing 
railway, mining and commercial conces- 
sions. These, however, he shows are 
valuable just in proportion as they are 
supported by actual power. In time 
past, and still, theoretically, the better in- 
formed Chinese look upon England and 
the United States as their best friends. 
They look. to the north, however, and see 
the great Russian railway extending 
across the Continent and entering their 
own dominions; they see French Catho- 
lic priests usurping the position and 
rights of magistrates, and France keep- 
ing up claims for indemnity for injury 
done to Catholics; while England and 
America remain quiet, and when their 
people are injured, instead of demand- 
ing immediate reparation, institute a long 
course of inquiry. For this the Chinese 
may be grateful as indicating more cour- 
teous consideration and fairer dealing, 
but they seem to see in it a lack of power, 
whereas the others make that power very 
manifest. If they must yield to some one, 
it is better to yield to the one that can 
visit strongest penalty in case of resist- 
ance. 

168} 
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The actual power of Russia and France 
Mr. Colquhoun does not consider so 
great now as to give occasion for much 
anxiety provided it is met promptly and 
effectively, especially as England and 
America can certainly count on the sup- 
port of Japan, and very probably of Ger- 
many. The Siberian railway is not yet 
completed, and is far from being in first- 
class shape. France has questions of her 
own to look after in Tongking, not to 
speak of Africa. The present, therefore, 
is the moment to form an intelligent de- 
cision and unite upon some clear course 
of action. 

Coming at this moment when its 
prophecies are being proved true in so 
marked a degree, the book should have a 
cordial reception. It should be read 
carefully by all interested, not merely in 
China itself, but in our relations to that 
unfortunate Empire. Its information 
may be relied upon, and accurate knowl- 
edge is always the best basis for sound 
judgment. The book is well gotten up 
with good illustrations and most excel- 
lent and valuable maps. 


ot 


The Scribners are publishing a series of 
‘little books whose point and pith and 
many substantial merits we have had oc- 
casion to observe and comment on before. 
“The Messages of the Bible,” edited by 
Professors F. K. Sanders, of Yale, and 
Chas. F. Kent, of Brown. They are not 
substitutes for the Bible, but aids to its 
reverent and profitable reading. Vol. 
XI in the series is THE MESSAGES OF 
PauL. By George Barker Stevens, Ph. 
D., D.D., Dwight Professor of Theology, 
Yale. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 

Here is a good book which will 
make light and life around it as it goes: 
Upwarp Steps. By Gerard B. F. Hal- 
lock, D.D. (The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. $1.00.) It is a presenta- 
tion of vital truths in a way which shows 
them vital. CHARLES A. BERRY, 
D.D. A Memoir. By James S. Drum- 
mond. (Cassell & Company. $1.50). 
Dr. Berry, pastor since 1883 of Queen 
Street Congregational Church, Wolver- 
hampton, London, was a very unusual 
man and this memoir by his “ Co-Pastor 
and Fellow Student” is full of interest. 
At Mr. Beecher’s death he was invited 
to succeed him and declined. He was 
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here to represent the Arbitration Socie- 
ty, and the reintroduction of the Anglo- 
American Treaty, spoke in the prominent 
cities, was welcomed by the President of 
the United States, and invited to open 
Congress as chaplain. This biography 
rises high above a merely personal and 
lifts the reader to the higher and wider 
planes of life, thought and action, on 
which one of the truest, freest and most 
vigorous ministers of the modern Church 
lived and wrought. STUDIES OF 
THE Portrait oF Curist. By the Rev. 
George Matheson, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E. 
(A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.75). This 
is the second edition of one of the most 
poetic, eloquent and stimulating studies 
of the Divine Master which was ever put 
into words. Exactly what Dr. Matheson 
means by “ the Portrait of Christ ” it is 
not easy to define, and possibly the 
book owes something of its charm to 
the undefined, shadowy mystic veil that 
lies over it, a good shelter for a reverent 
mind. He does indeed say: “ The Por- 
trait which I study is one hung up in the 
heart—the combined effect of all the dif- 
ferent aspects which the Gospels reveal.” 
These are studied on a line of broad, se- 
rious, thoughtful comparison; and with 


the most stimulating result. The book is 


in its second edition. It deserves many 
more. Five Great Oxrorp Leap- 
ERS. By the Rev. Aug. B. Donaldson, 
M.A. (Rivingtons, London. $1.75.) 
The five Leaders in this volume are 
Keble, Newman, Pusey, Liddon and 
Church. They are treated in a highly 
sympathetic way and with some gentle 
and genial purpose of drawing from the 
study of their lives some stimulating and 
perpetuating inspiration for the move- 
ment represented in the English Church. 
They are not critical and not controver- 
sial. The only one of the five studies 
which makes any show of following the 
order of events is that on Pusey. Their 
merit lies in their broad and stimulating 
appreciation of these five leaders. 

PurITAN PREACHING IN ENGLAND. A 
Study of Past and Present. By John 
Brown, D.D. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.) This volume contains the Ly- 
man Beecher Lectures on Preaching at 
Yale for 1899. The lecturer is . much 
honored in this country as the preacher 
in John Bunyan’s old church at Bedford, 
and the author of the best life of the 
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great dreamer which has ever been writ- 
ten. The lectures lie happily in the line 
of his studies, and give an extremely in- 
teresting view of the great historic Puri- 
tan preachers and their work. The se- 
rics comes out strong in the last three lec- 
tures on the English Puritan pulpit dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years: Binney, 
Spurgeon, Dale, of Birmingham, and 
Alexander Maclaren, of ‘Manchester. 

-SocIAL MEANING OF MODERN RE- 
LIGIOUS MOVEMENTS IN ENGLAND. By 
Thomas C. Hall, D.D. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50.) Another series of 
Theological Seminary Lectures, the last 
Ely course before Union Theological 
Seminary in 1899. Dr. Hall writes in his 
preface that he was convinced long ago 
that the power of the revival movement 
which left such deep marks on American 
life in the West was neither its theology, 
its ritual, nor its discipline, but that it 
lay in its quickening, spiritualizing and 
Christianizing relation to the social life 
of the people. His point in this series of 
“Ely Lectures ” is to show how the en- 
tire religious history of England, the 
whole Puritan movement, Methodism, 
Broad Churchism, Evangelicalism, the 
High Church reaction and even Radical- 
ism show the same Puritan ideal and con- 
ception of Christianity operating under 
them all, and that this Puritan conception 
of Christianity is one which, in the last 
analysis, takes effect on the social life of 
man. Its vital force is not in its theol- 
ogy, not in its ecclesiastical organization 
or energy, but in its relation to social life. 
The lectures will probably provoke much 
discussion. They have a wide reach in 
their application and might lead to a good 
deal of reconstruction in several direc- 
tions. MATTHEW THE GENESIS OF 
THE NEw TESTAMENT. By Rev. Henry 
G. Weston, D.D., President of Crozer 
Theological Seminary. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 75 cents.) The intro- 
ductory note on the connection of this lit- 
tle book with Mr. Moody and Northfield 
indicates the author’s wish that it should 
take its place rather among works of 
Christian suggestion, direction and inspi- 
tation than of critical or theological im- 
portance.. It deals with the subject in a 
broad, suggestive way, and at the same 
time with much freedom, as, for exam- 
ple, in the opening reminder (p. 7) that 
the Bible is an “ Oriental book,” or the 
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statement (p. 39) that the number four- 
teen thrice repeated in Matthew’s geneal- 
ogy of our Lord “ is not an arithmetical 
but a symbolical number, as are all num- 
bers in the Bible when they are employed 
to describe God’s dealings with his peo- 
ple.” The book restores the emphasis to 
that in the Gospel which is of primary 
importance and leaves intellectual and 
scholarly criticism out of view. 


a 


Economic ASPECTS OF THE LIQUOR 
ProsteM. By John Koren. (New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 
If for no other reason this book would 
deserve attention on account of the aus- 
pices under which it appears. Leading 
citizens, to the number of fifty, some 
time ago formed a society for the system- 
atic study of social problems, and the in- 
vestigation here reported is one of the 
results of their disinterested zeal. A 
‘previous investigation had dealt with the 
legislative aspects of the liquor problem, 
and the present volume is the fitting com- 
plement to the other. It is to be regarded 
as an honest and impartial compilation of 
facts, not intended to furnish support to 
any theory, and the “Committee of 
Fifty ” does not make itself responsible 
for any conclusions which these facts 
may suggest. We are obliged to say 
that scientific observation is not success- 
fully carried on under any such theory 
as this. The observer must be always 
prepared to relinquish his hypothesis, 
but some hypothesis he must have in or- 
der to know what to observe. On this 
account the value of this work is some- 
what less than it would be if an observer 
of Mr. Koren’s exceptional qualifica- 
tions were allowed to reason as well as 
observe. Even as it is, the results at- 
tained are of very considerable and per- 
manent value. The best evidence ob- 
tained by Mr. Koren was through the of- 
ficers of the thirty-three charity organ- 
ization societies, those of the eleven 
children’s aid societies, and those of the 
sixty almshouses and seventeen prisons 
and reformatories: who contributed ma- 
terial for this report. The general liquor 
problem was treated under its relations 
to poverty, to crime, to children, and to 
the negroes and the Indians, and in sev- 
eral respects the investigation is broader 
and more complete than any heretofore 
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made. It would, of course, be impossi- ical relations of one thing to another, and 
ble to give even the barest summary of to the whole. Topics which counted for 
results so comprehensive as those here much in their day come up with never 
presented. We can only say, ina general failing precision and in lifelike accuracy, 
way, that on an average the poverty such as the introduction of gas in the 
which comes under the notice of the cities, the attempts to use anthracite coal, 
charity organization societies can be the opening of the Erie Canal, the first 
traced to liquor in about 25 per cent. of railway schemes, wildcat banking, the 
all the cases, while in almshouses the per- Cherokee trouble and Georgia’s defiance 
centage rises to 37. The results ob- of the President. The Governor Coles 
tained by Mr. Charles Booth in his great episode and its effect on slavery in IlIli- 
investigation in East London indicated nois, the Colonization Society, South 
that liquor was the cause of poverty in Carolina and State Rights, the case of 
not more than 15 per cent. of the large Benjamin Lundy, nullification, literary 
number of cases studied. These esti- history, the lack of poets, Morgan and 
mates, which vary widely from those less Manning, political ideas as illustrated in 
systematically made, tend to show that the Olmsted case, the growth of trouble 
drunkenness is more a concomitant than with Mexico, and a long series of simi- 
a cause of poverty and crime. However lar events and topics which carried the 
this may be, such careful investigations life history of the times in them. -The 
as these are of inestimable value as fur- volume is illustrated by good political, 
nishing a basis for scientific legislation sociological and industrial maps, and has 
and for private action. an index. We await with interest the 
A History OF THE PEOPLE OF THE: VOlumes needed to complete the work. 


UNITED STATES FROM THE REVOLUTION An AvutuMN LANE, AND OTHER 
TO THE Civit War. By John Bach Mc- Poems. By Will T. Hale. (Nashville, 
Master, University of Pennsylvania. (In Tenn.: Barbee & Smith. $1.00.) Mr. 
seven volumes. Vol. V. 1821-1830. D. Hale is a singer whose songs come 
Appleton & Co. 8vo, pp. 577, with index. straight out from the heart and go 
$1.50.) Mr. McMaster’s work improves straight into the heart. " Nothing of 
with every volume. Five of the seven “art for art’s sake ” polishes his lines to 
are now complete. The fifth covers the unnatural smoothness; no trace of fine 
critical and germinant period from the academic broidery is seen in his stanzas. 
opening of Monroe’s second term, in Simply, sweetly, effectively, he rimes to 
March, 1821, to the early stages of the the popular taste and sympathy. He has 
Texas question in the second year of made a reputation, as has his gifted fel- 
Jackson’s administration. The times low Southerner, Frank Stanton, by 
were pregnant with the germinal begin- “newspaper verses” that -have floated 
nings of great events which have had a from journal to journal by the impulse of 
controlling effect on the constitutional, their own simple charm. These are the 
political, commercial, industrial and so- Treally influential poets of our prosy and 
cial history of the country. Mr. Mc- sordid period. They reach the people 
Master’s volume comes nearer to a broad and are welcomed by the people. Their 
and adequate picture of the whole than songs are bandied from heart to heart. 

any one before him has been able to give. | THE Epic or Cotumsus’s BELL, AND 
It is no disparagement to the work asa OTHER Poems. By George Hannibal 
whole to say that its author has taken his Temple. (Reading, Pa.: The Author. 
conception of what such a work should 50 cents.) There is a just allowance to 
be from the great historian of the English be made in reviewing a book of poems by 
people, John Richard Green, and that he a negro. Mr. Temple is a negro. We 
has developed his ideal with such success do not mean that criticism should call a 
that his work promises to be when com- certain set of verses poetry, because a 
pleted the nearest approach to a true his- negro wrote them, when they really are 
tory of the “People of the United not poetry; but literature is an exponent 
States.” It is written in a vital, dramatic of culture and progress. A race which 
style, with a firm grasp on the central or- less than forty years ago was in slavery 
ganic facts in every situation, with plenty may well be proud of a rimer like 
of background and a keen sense of histor- 
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good ; it swings pleasantly along with its 
simple story, and shows in many places 
a considerable poetic feeling. Here and 
there we find phrases indicative of close 
study, even imitation, of the English 
classics. 

THE Romantic TrrumpH. By T. S. 
Omond, M.A., Late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50, net.) Altho we 
are just now witnessing and enjoying a 
very decided romantic triumph, it is not 
of this Mr. Omond writes in his valu- 
able book just added to the “ Periods of 
European Literature” series, edited by 
Professor George Saintsbury. Begin- 
ning with the “literary upheaval which 
followed the political revolution of 1778 ” 
and coming down to the arrival of mod- 
ern “realism,” this essay gives a strong 
running history of the romantic period in 
which Goéthe, Scott, Byron, Coleridge 
and Hugo played large parts. Some of 
Mr. Omond’s criticism seems to us su- 
perficial, but in the main his work is 
scholarly, vigorous and true to the best 
principles of literary and historical in- 
terpretation. It is a book full of well- 
digested facts carefully arranged for the 
student’s use, and especially the student 
whose time is limited and whose infor- 
mation need not be a matter of elaborate 
and precise details. As a: ready-refer- 
ence work it will be useful. It is sup- 
plied with a good index, and the few 
foot-notes are excellently helpful in the 
matter of reaching authorities. 


Currita, COUNTESS OF ALBORNOZ. By 
Luis Coloma. Translated From the 
Spanish by Estelle Huyck Attweil. 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.) 
This is a fairly good translation. of a 
novel of society in Madrid. Luis Co- 
loma, a Jesuit priest, is the author, and 
his story, which treats boldly and trench- 
antly the dark ‘side of Spanish life, has 
been very popular at home. We do not 
predict great popularity for it in America. 
Our civilization is so widely different 
from the Spanish, our impressions of life 
so much fresher and wholesomer, our 
estimate of social morals so much sound- 
er, that we cannot read sympathetically a 
book like this. It may be true to life in 
Madrid; for the Spanish people it may 
hold an effective moral ; but for us it con- 
tains-only a curiously drawn picture of a 
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strangely evil state of an alien civiliza- 
tion with which we have nothing in com- 
mon. There is caustic wit, combined 
with a certain sort of humor, in many of 
the scenes, and unquestionably the story 
has power. 


Tue Story or Moscow. By Wirt 
Gerrare. (London: J. M. Dent & Co. 
$1.50.) _ This is not a history of Mos- 
cow ; but it gives a strong sketch of that 
important Russian city from its founda- 
tion, about 882, down to the present time. 
The leading events are traced, and the 
most noted personages connected with 
the city’s long and bloody experiences 
are portrayed in brief but effective 
strokes. The political, religious and mil- 
itary struggles from the days of Prince 
Yuri down to the great invasion by Na- 
poleon pass before us sufficiently realized 
to insure a continuous and well balanced 
impression. Many illustrations from pic- 
tures of public buildings distinguished 
in the history of Moscow accompany the 
text and there is a map of the city. A 


good index renders great aid to the 
reader. 


THE BURDEN OF CHRISTOPHER. By 
Florence Converse. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50). A novel with a 
burden, but it carries it sturdily and with 
a light spirit. The author seems to have 
a good working knowledge of her sub- 
ject, which is the life of employers and 
employed—in a word,.certain phases of 
the “labor and capital”. question. Her 
story is eminently readable, well. spiced 
with realistic seasonings, not .at.all sen- 
sational, touched with agreeable humor. 
The conversations are glibly sketched,. 
the characters act with animation if not 
with dramatic energy. Asa novel de- 
picting the lives and experiences of fac- 
tory girls so as to bring out the lights 
and shades, and perhaps the ultimate sig- 
nificance, of the relations involved, it is 
at least interesting. Asa story pure and 
simple for readers who care nothing for 
burdens and theories, it may be depended 
on for an hour’s quiet pleasure. 

Discovery oF A Lost TRAIL. 


By 
Charles B. Newcomb. 


(Boston: Lee & 


Shepard. $1.50.) The author of that 
pleasant book, “ All’s Right With the 
World,” offers another volume in which 
the same genial optimism which made 
his first book so attractive comes out on 
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every page. Mr. Newcomb does not put be in every well appointed library. It is 
on wise airs and go into a philosophical a model biography of a most interesting 
abstraction ; he faces life with a friendly woman by a most interesting woman. 
smile and discourses charmingly about Mr. Shorter’s introduction is itSelf a 
things that gladden and sweetly stimu- model of what its kind should be, and his 
late the mind and the heart. Toread his notes are valuable. A considerable 
book is to spend some hours with a large, amount of new matter helpful to the 
gentle and loving nature from which one reader in the understanding of Charlotte 
gains much, that will be held as both val- Bronté’s character and genius is added 
uable and delightful. Somehow essays to Mrs. Gaskell’s admirable work. A list 
like these do a work of healing and com- of books about Miss Bronté is given, and 
forting. They have the touch of a mag- a good index is for the first time fur- 
netic and soothing hand. nished. The book is handsomely printed 
Empress Octavia.’ A Romance of the one eee L By Ri 4 aR 
Reign of Nero. Translated from the Tue Arts CB waadds as ie MEE 
German of Wilhelm Walloth by Mary J. fin Bowker. | ( eee ee te se 
Safford. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. ™ & Co. $1.25.) Serious, reflective, 
$1.50.) This is a good translation of an analytical, these little essays on the gen- 
historical romance written by a-‘German’ ©°!S of living are stimulating to the cul- 
novelist of distinction. The character of tivated mind. They treat of education, 
Nero is drawn in lurid colors and the Pusiness, politics and religion as factors 
whole story seems exaggerated to a de- inthe problem of growth, Th auton 
gg ageumitigacnat acing Peak calm. What he presents shows the great 


telling. The hero and heroine of the reach of an unfettered reader and the 


love tale are attractively presented in 
their entourage of Roman splendor, in- 
famy and decay. As an historical melo- 
drama with a tragic strain in its conclu- 
sion, the book demands more than pass- 
ing attention amid the many strong sto- hut taht st . 
. . presents is so clearly pre- 
ties now pouring, trom the pores. _ sented and the temper of its style is so re- 
JEAN Francois Miter. A Collection served and fair that reading is like listen- 
of Fifteen Pictures and a Portrait of the ing to the talk of an urbane and diplomat- 
Painter, with Introduction and Interpre- ic man of the world, whose opinions, al- 
tation. By Estelle M. Hurll_ (Boston: tho they may be erroneous, are never of- 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) © This is one fensively stated. The little book chal- 
of the “ Riverside Art Series,” and the lenges attention and will command dis- 
reproductions of neosgag on peasant tinguished consideration. 
pictures are excellent. iss Hurll’s in- ii 
troductory essay is all that the ordinary 7 5 ne ag hake’ Ms es 
reader could wish in the way of a brief $1 0.) Flere ‘ie & romuae ae 
critical sketch with a list of reference cite mes about 1845, in which the 
books, an historical directory of the pic- jife of a very interesting people is pictur- 
tures, and an outline table of the princi-  cquely drawn. The story moves slow- 
pal events in Millet’s life. Each picture iy in Raves hen tt doen Be drag. A 
i — is accompanied with a clear strong impression of reality goes with the 
and sensible explanatory and critical ap- tejjing, and both the hero and the heroine 
preciation by Miss Hurll. At the end of are portrayed with considerable skill. 
the little book is given a pronouncing ‘here is a hermit patriot who becomes a 
vocabulary of proper names and foreign striking figure in the plot. The hero 
words. heads an uprising of the people with the 
Tue Lire or CHArLorTe Bronté. By result of a great struggle, which gives 
Mrs. Gaskell. With an Introduction and the story its dash of war and thrilling ad- 
Notes by Clement K. Shorter. (New venture. A thread of love is woven 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.75.) This through the tumultuous scenes. It is a 
edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life'of Charlotte book well suited to leisurely reading ina 
Bronté is one of the books that should lazy mood. 


winnowing power of a judicial intelli- 
gence which permits no spurts of en- 
thusiasm. His essay on politics is one 
of the best things that we have lately 
read. Not that we accept all it contains; 
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The Silver Coinage Platform. 


THE traditional ostrich that believes 
- the whole of his large and looming struc- 
ture is concealed from public view when 
his head is stuck in the sand appears to 
have been the intellectual exemplar of 
the so-called conservative Democrats who 
were overcome by Mr. Bryan at Kansas 
City. They wanted the convention to re- 
afirm the currency, platform of 1896 
without repeating the words of it. Mayor 
Carter Harrison explained that in this 
way “ an olive branch ” would be extend- 
ed to Gold Standard Democrats who de- 
clined to support the party’s candidates 
and platform four years ago. Neither 
he nor any of his Eastern associates could 
have had a high opinion of the intelli- 
gence and sincerity of the Gold Standard 
seceders. Does reaffirmation in a party 
platform have a meaning different from 
its meaning in every other place? <A 
majority of the delegates at first pre- 
ferred such an attempt to obscure the 
party’s purpose. Those who argued and 
voted for it in the committee, altho they 
were a minority there, represented nearly * 
two-thirds of the convention ; but the dif- 
ference of opinion related merely to a 
choice of words for expressing one and 
the same thing. No one proposed that 
the old demand for the free coinage of 
silver at a ratio that would greatly reduce 
the purchasing power of the American 
dollar should be disapproved. The con- 
servatives desired to approve it and assert 
it again in such a way that a large num- 
ber of voters—who had been, before the 
campaign of 1896, by no means the least 
intelligent members of the party—should 
be fooled into the belief that silver had 
been laid aside. 

Mr. Bryan has the courage of his con- 
victions on the currency question, and he 
would have none of this puerile and os- 
trich-like attempt to conceal the party’s 
loyalty to the old silver doctrine. We 
say loyalty, because no one proposed a 
repudiation of a word or letter of the 
Chicago platform, and the new platform 


was adopted without a dissenting voice. 
Mr. Bryan demanded a clear and un- 
equivocal declaration for free coinage at 
the ratio of 16 to I, and it was given to 
him in the very words which he had writ- 
ten. He knew that the proposed brief 
“ reaffirmation ” would deceive no Gold 
Democrats; he also desired to retain the 
support of the Teller and Dubois Silver 
Republicans, and of the Populists, in 
whose opinion free coinage does not go 
far enough, but is attractive chiefly be- 
cause it is a long step toward a profuse 
issue of irredeemable paper. There was 
a last feeble attempt in the committee to 
imitate the ostrich by placing sixteen to 
one far from the beginning of the plat- 
form, but its presence could not be con- 
cealed in that way. The beginning’ of 
the platform is at the place where that 
silver paragraph is found. Where Mc- 
Gregor sits is the head of the table. If 
the silver issue was dead, as in truth it 
ought to have been, Mr. Bryan, and the 
convention dominated by his influence, 
have brought it to life. It has become 
the paramount issue with the very men 
whom the Democratic leaders hoped to 
draw to the support of the ticket by the 
party’s declarations on other questions. 
What was the meaning of free coin- 
age at the ratio of 16 to I, as set forth in 
1896 by prominent orators of the Demo- 
cratic party? No one rejoices more 
heartily now over the new platform than 
ex-Governor Altgeld, who, it was under- 
stood, would have been Secretary of the 
Treasury if Mr. Bryan had been elected. 
Mr. Altgeld was the leading and most 
forcible campaign speaker of the party in 
the Central West four years ago. He 
explained that the dollar had become too 
valuable ; it would buy too much and the 
buying power of it ought to be cut down 
one-half. Its purchasing power had 
wickedly been increased by legislation 
corruptly procured in the interest of the 
owners of Gove t - bonds—British 
bondholders, for the most part—who, 
having loaned money to us, had after- 
ward sought thus to compel the payment 
1687 
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of the loans and the interest on them in 
dollars actually worth twice as much as 
those which we had borrowed from them. 
Justice demanded, . therefore, that the 
buying power of the dollar should be re- 
duced one-half; and he told his audiences 
throughout the West that it would be so 
reduced by the free coinage of silver at 
the ratio of 16 to 1. Farmers were as- 
sured that the prices of their crops would 
be greatly increased ; but Mr. Altgeld did 
not explain to workingmen how this loss 
of one-half of the dollar’s purchasing 
power would affect the dollars in which 
their wages were paid, or their little store 
of dollars in the savings bank. It is well 
to recall now the lucid explanations of 
the friend for whom Mr. Bryan had so 
high regard, and whom by common re- 
- port he desired to place at the head of the 
Treasury Department. 

But what could Mr. Bryan do with 
the currency, if he should be elected, now 
that the Gold Standard bill has become a 
law? And is not the opposition of a ma- 
jority in the Senate to silver legislation 
assured for four or six years? Without 
additional legislation his Secretary of the 
Treasury could pay the interest on a large 
quantity of bonds in silver dollars. His 
election would carry with it the election 
of a silver majority in the House. «A po- 
litical revolution great enough to put him 
in the White House would probably re- 
duce the Senate gold majority to a very 
narrow margin, and might leave none of 
it. The way would then be open for a 
repeal of the Gold Standard act, and for 
silver legislation. We are confident that 
he will not be elected, but there should be 
no misunderstanding as to what the pur- 
pose of the leaders of the party was in 
1896, as explained by some of them, and 
no illusions as to the possible effect upon 
the Senate of a silver triumph at the 
polls. 

The whole platform is overshadowed 
by this demand for a debasement of the 
national currency, for a repudiation of 
the nation’s obligations, and for the de- 
struction of the supports on which our 
prosperity rests. Nothing better for the 


nation could take place in the field of poli- - 


tics than a defeat of this currency prop- 
osition by a majority so overwhelming 
that no great party could hereafter be in- 
duced to take up anything like it. 


Evolution in Country Life. 


It probably has not escaped the ob- 
servation of the readers of THE INpE- 
PENDENT that the drift toward city life is 
steadily, and not so very slowly, revers- 
ing. ‘There is not only less desire on the 
part of farmers to sell out their farms 
and seek homes in the cities, but there is 
a marked desire of town people to own 
country residences. For a while these 
were summer homes; but now there is an 
increasing tendency to build permanent 
residences outside the crowd. 

This is possibly owing to the growing 
use of the telephone. Rural lines are be- 
ing established so generally that a banker 
or merchant may remain one hundred 
miles from his place of business, and yet 
be within speaking distance of his em- 
ployees. A Boston merchant recently 
said to the writer, “ I am spending more 
than half of my time on my farm near 
Wellesley, but am all the while able to 
converse with those who are conducting 
my business in my place.” It is nothing 
less than a revolution ; and there are good 
reasons for believing that we are really 
entering upon a new state of society and 
a new order of business affairs. 

Our cities seem destined to spread out, 
until the concentering of municipal life, 
as it naw is, will be practically ended. 
Electricity will co-operate in other ways, 
by making transit much more rapid and 
supplanting steam power. As a conse- 
quence manufacturing will be carried on 
less and less in huge factories and.con- 
gested centers. . It has been a fact, that 
we could not overcome, throughout. the 
whole steam age, that steam power could 
be carried possibly a quarter of.a mile 
with profit ; while electricity may be car- 
ried and used profitably many miles away 
from the plant or generator. We may 
fairly foresee a new sort of city as well 
as a new sort of country—a city dissem- 
inated or thinned out over a vast terri- 
tory. This will be hastened on by the 
fact that the coal famine has come: sooner 
than expected; and the coal age will 
carry with it the steam age. The use of 
steam power began about 1830; and, ac- 
cording to Professor Orton, it will bare- 
ly last till 1930. He tells us that the 
known coal deposits of America are rap- 
idly nearing their exhaustion. . The ex- 
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haustion of European beds began last 
winter to be felt with revolutionary force. 
The draft on American coal will as a 
consequence be much more serious, and 
will shorten the steam age. We have 
harnessed electricity none too soon, The 
full consequences cannot be estimated ; 
but we do not count ourselves among the 
prophets when we say that we are sure 
that country life will hereafter not mean 
remoteness from the best evolution of the 
age. 

The effect on country life will be ad- 
mirable in this: that while it distributes 
population much more evenly it will take 
out from the city wealth, tact, taste and 
refinement; and will work into country 
life and country homes the more beauti- 
ful phases of life that have character- 
ized the cities. We may expect better 
roads, more beautiful landscapes, more 
tasteful houses; and in general that the 


‘country will keep pace artistically with 


the town. This change is fairly illus- 
trated already by the suburbs of New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, which 
reach out at least one hundred miles. The 
telephone is now reaching out over the 
hills of New England, and throughout 
the Empire State, and is even more free- 
ly in use in the Western States—linking 
farms together, and these, in turn, to 
towns and villages. The cost of such 
service averages about $12 a year to a 
homestead. Farm isolation is a thing 
of the past. Farmers’. wives, who have 
heretofore suffered, above all, from lack 
of neighbors, may now converse as free- 
ly as if their friends were living across 
the street. It is estimated that these 
country’ lines are doubling every year. 
This will in five years more leave the 
farm that is without a ‘phone an excep- 
tion. Trading is done over the line; 
markets are watched, and the power of 
the speculator is broken. In case of ac- 
cident or sickness, the physician is con- 
sulted at once, and without the delay of 
many hours in driving to a village to se- 
cure his services. Constant contact with’ 
the world is possible for the most remote 
hamlet. Burglats find their work more 
difficult, and crimes of all sorts are less- 
ened. : 

We must consider this evolution still 
further. The telephone is not a mere 
Convenience ; it is working a social revo- 
lution, It is grouping the people after a 
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manner without precedent. Telephone 
circuits do not correspond with town 
lines, or with village boundaries., Grad- 
ually they are displacing such boundaries 
as measurements of social relations. A 
physician finds it more necessary to be 
a member of a telephone group than to 
be the president of a corporation. He does 
full half his work by ‘phone, and he is 
constantly in communication with his 
whole clientage. This is equally true of 
the grocer and the laundryman, as well 
as the farmer himself. One Ohio min- 
ister has his whole constituency con- 
nected by wires to his. church. He 
preaches through a transmitter to the 
houses of his parishioners. A group of 
telephone circuits may be. formed for lit- 
erary, musical, or religious ends, quite as 
easily as for business purposes. Thesé 
may in turn be connected, if desirable, 
by long distance connection, with the 
city. Is this chimerical? Not in the 
least. Telephone concerts are not un- 
common. These can be heard with 
clearness through circuits covering many 
miles. And yet we are only at the be- 
ginning of the revolution. What shall 
be the end of it who can forecast? 


& 


Mr. Bourke Cockran on the 
Supreme Court. 


In his address to the graduating law 
class of Yale University Mr. Bourke 
Cockran magnified the lawyer’s profes- 
sion by an argument that would not at 
all have pleased our, Populist friends who 
are so severe on the courts. He de- 
clared that the universally trusted ju- 
diciary department of the Government is 
constaritly increasing in power, as it lim- 
its the power of other departments, while 
there is no such review and revision of 
its own power. The judiciary, said Mr. 
Cockran, are the priests in the temple of 
liberty, and the lawyers are the acolytes 
who guard the sanctuary. 

This supreme importance of the ju- 
diciary Mr. Cockran illustrated by the 
power of the Supreme Court to settle that 
very important question so much and so 
academically discussed of late in the Sen- 
ate, which depends on the idea conveyed 
by the words “ex proprio vigore.” He 
said: 


“ I€ that court should decide that the Consti- 
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tution of the United States extended of its 
own vigor into .the far off territory of the 
United States, both parties will be as anxious 
to get rid of the Philippine Islands as one 
party is anxious to get rid of them now. 


After this startling pronouncement as 
to the possible effect of a decision by our 
Supreme Court we need not be surprised 
at the succession of absurdities which 
the imaginative orator poured forth 
as legitimate results of such a decision. 
If, said he, the Court should decide that 
the Constitution does not, of its own 
vigor, control the Government of ac- 
quired territories, why, then we might 
annex Canada, and impose on the Ca- 
nadians a despot czar, while enjoying a 
republic ourselves. 
move the seat of government outside the 
limits of these republican States into 
some newly acquired territory which it 
was governing despotically, and thus 
take itself out of the sphere of the Con- 
stitution which created it. Or Congress 
might, for the benefit of our republican 
States, destroy by taxation the industries 
of our acquired territories. It might, for 
example, for the sake of benefiting our 
own tobacco growers, forbid the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco in the Philippines. 

All this is true—and it is of no conse- 
quence. Vastly more is true. Under 
our own Constitution and within the lim- 
its of our own States, Congress can do 
all sorts of fantastic things. It can de- 
cree the free coinage of silver at sixteen 
to one, or six to one; it can forbid the ex- 
portation of wheat or the importation of 
silk; it can declare war, like China, 
against all the world. One who seeks for 
conceivable absurdities can always find 
them. 

But all these suppositions fail to give 
weight to one tremendous consideration 
—namely, common sense. In the first 


place, our Supreme Court may be al-: 


lowed to have common sense. It has 
never failed in that quality. The ex 
proprio vigore doctrine is so contra- 
dicted by our national history, not to say 
so absurd in itself, that we may safely 
presume that the Supreme Court could 
not declare it. Further, were that doc- 
trine or any other doctrine declared, it 
must be allowed that Congress will pos- 
sess some common sense and some moral 
sense as well. Congress could forbid the 
cultivation of tobacco in the Philippines, 


Or Congress might. 
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but Congress would not, any more than 
Congress will tax cigars in this .coun- 
try ten dollars apiece, which it can now 
do. Congress could move the seat of 
Government to Manila; but she would no 
more do it than she will move it to Cape 
Nome. Congress could establish a ty- 
rannical monarchy over Canada, if we 
were to buy or conquer that country ; but 
so Congress could have set up a perpet- 
ual pro-consulship over the Southern 
States after the Rebellion, but she did 
not. It may be presumed safely that 
Congress will try to do what is right and 
wise; if not, there are plenty of ways for 
tyranny and revolution. 

Mr. Cockran’s fantastics may have 
amused the Yale boys for an hour, but 
they can never frighten the people of the 
United States. We remember that this 
same Bourke Cockran who now magni- 
fies the judiciary as the supreme power 
which interprets the Constitution, only a 
few weeks ago told us that there is a 
legislative power that can change the 
Constitution, and he has himself offered 
the impracticable advice, pleasing to a 
Southern audience, that the Fifteenth 
Amendment be rescinded. 


& 
The Catholic Revival. 


ApvANCED Ritual is the vanguard of 
what is familiarly known on both sides 
of the Atlantic as the Anglican Tract- 
arian or Catholic Revival. Advanced 
Ritual in the services of the Church 
stands for the doctrines. of the real ob- 
jective presence, eucharistic adoration, 
prayers for the dead, the power of ab- 
solution, purgatory, and the sacrificial 
character of the Christian priesthood. 

The Catholic Revival has familiarized 
both English and American Churchmen 
with the above named doctrines. It has 
also made Church people familiar with 
a number of points of Catholic ritual and 
Catholic practice, such as eucharistic 
yestments, incense, confession to a priest, 
the recognition of the honor due to the 
Holy Mother of God, the intercession of 
angels and saints. But the Catholic Re- 
vival, so far, has failed in one thing of its 
logical conclusion. It has failed to teach 
the people the one dogma, which not only 
binds all the doctrines in one consistent 
whole, but is also the basis upon which 









they rest, and without which they are not 
Catholic dogmas at all. We mean the 
dogma that there is in the Church a liv- 
ing voice, possessed of supreme author- 
ity to command, and infallible to teach. 
Without this belief all other beliefs be- 
come mere matters of private judgment. 
The Catholic Revival has, however, pre- 
pared the minds of many for the recep- 
tion of Catholic teaching in its entirety. 
This involves absolute submission to the 
Pope of Rome, as the Vicar of Christ. 
This is well expressed by a Roman Cath- 
olic priest, one who is thoroughly com- 
petent to express an opinion on this sub- 
ject. The Rev. R. T. Clarke, S.J., of 
London, has lately written: 


“A man who holds all the Catholic doc- 


trines and who is in sympathy with Catholic 
ritual and Catholic practices, is, if he does 
not submit to the Supreme authority of the 
Holy See, not a whit less of a Protestant than 
one whose beliefs are in accordance with those 
of Dr. Ryle and the Evangelical School. The 
difference between a Catholic and a Protestant 
does not consist in the fact that one holds 
certain doctrines which the other denies, but 
in the fact that the one submits with unques- 
tioning ‘obedience and internal assent to the 
teaching of the Vicar of Christ, and the other 
does not.” 


Another Catholic authority, Bishop 
W. R. Brownley, Clifton, writes: 


“T think the effect of the Anglican Revival 
upon the conversion of the English people to 
Catholicism has been very great. I do not 
measure its effect so much by the number of 
individuals who have been led by its influence 
to seek admission to the Catholic Church, as 
by the far greater number whom it has led to 
believe in Catholic truths which were prac- 
tically unknown.to the English people sixty 
years ago. The regenerating grace of baptism, 
the recognition of some kind of real presence 
of Christ in the Holy Eucharist, the sacrificial 
character of the Holy Eucharist, the power of 
the keys in absolution, and the consequent in- 
creasing practice of confession, in spite of the 
deeply rooted prejudice against it, still latent 
in the English mind, and which the refusal 
of the Anglican Bishops to safeguard—as if 
they really wished to provoke scandals—has 
not succeeded in checking—the revival of all 
these Catholic doctrines and their wide dis- 
semination among all classes of the population 
cannot certainly be without great results.” 


Let the reader ponder these quotations 
well. They show very plainly that the 
main object sought in the Catholic Re- 
vival in England and the United States 
is unmistakably to bring the Church in 
both countries back to the doctrines, 
ritual and practices of the Church be- 
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fore the Great Reformation—to get 
back of the Reformation settlement. In 
a word, the object sought in the Catho- 
lic Revival is to bring the Church in Eng- 
land and the United States back to sub- 
mission to the authority of the Pope of 
Rome, the so-called Vicar of Christ. 

In the Church in the United States 
many of the clergy, it is clear, are in 
sympathy with the Catholic Revival, but 
they cannot, in some sections of the 
Church, do much more than introduce 
altar lights, incense and the confessional 
(in a few churches), on account of the 
very strong opposition manifested by the 
laity, who are generally loyal to the Ref- 
ormation settlement and are strongly op- 
posed to Roman Catholic doctrines and 
ceremonial. At the recent annual con- 
vention of the Diocese of Quincy, IIL, 
during the effort to elect a bishop-co- 
adjutor, the lay delegates, by a large ma- 
jority voting in every case in opposition 
to the clergy, very strongly and very em- 
phatically showed that they were not in 
favor of the Catholic Revival and all 
that it implies, but that they were deter- 
mined to abide by the Reformation set- 
tlement and Prayer Book churchman- 
ship. 

& 


Popular Readjustments. 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE says that “ in- 
stinct and aspiration are higher than 
knowledge,” and he is probably right if 
we accept the ordinary definition of 
knowledge; but it sometimes looks as 
tho instinct and: aspiration coincide with 
the surest cognition, or rather that they 
are generated by it. What we call the 
public mind seems to focus its thought 
now and again with mysterious sudden- 
ness and directness upon a conclusion al- 
together surprising and apparently un- 
suggested. It is as difficult to find the 
origin of a fad as to trace the begin- 
nings of a social, religious, moral or po- 
litical revolution. An influence gets into 
the air, little whirls of sentiment, desire, 
opinion, ambition, or aspiration form here 
and yonder and hastily coalesce into an 
irresistible cyclone of energy. ‘ 

We spéak of molding popular senti- 
ment, as if it were like soft clay to the 
touch of any kind; but the greatest gen- 
ius has tried the thing in vain, only ta 
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see some apparently trivial coincidences 
of small facts raise a furious storm in 
the public temper. Nor are the quieter 
and deeper floods of human sentiment 
~ formed by any forces easily reducible to 
law or explainable on scientific princi- 
ples. The popular mind appears fickle; 
but its tricksy ways are superficial; the 
bubbles on the surface do not account for 
the ebb and flow of the tides. In litera- 
ture and in life there is surf and there 
is undertow, with sudden inexplicable 
variations, What we read to-day we 
will not look at to-morrow ; what satisfies 
our political taste this year will look like 
treason. next year. It is not that we 
change. so. greatly, for human. nature has 
been the. most constant of the universal 
quantities. We simply adapt the super- 
ficies of life to the changes of world 
weather. 

Just now we are’ busily readjusting 
ourselves to. vast and _ inexplicable 
changes of conditions. We do not real- 
ize what it is we are suiting our lives to 
with such vigorous promptness. Many 
large minds are trying to control and di- 
‘rect “ popular sentiment ” in this way or 
that; but we feel a steady sweep of life 
going at its own will without apparent 
preconcert of its elements—a tide flow- 
ing in response to a newly created great 
planet as yet undiscovered. Some call 
this unseen attraction “ Destiny,” some 
call it “ Destruction; ” it may be both in 
one; yet we are drawn along by it in- 
evitably. Popular aspiration is not su- 
perficial; it may foam and show waves; 
but the force lies deep. Nor shall this or 
that unscrupulous politician affect it ap- 
preciably. His function is to deceive 
himself and win or lose office. In utter 
disregard of him life seeks the only pos- 
sible adjustment to new levels. He may 
bawl himself hoarse trying to herd the 
public and drive it into his pen; but it 
will be “ expansion” or not, just as the 
conditions affecting life determine. All 
the world over a change is beginning. 
Who can stop it? Maps are to be re- 
vised, peripheries of civilizations are to 
be sponged out and redrawn. Who can 
hinder it? What set the movement go- 
ing? Not our little war with Spain, 
not England’s clash with the Boers, not 
Russia’s steps toward China. The force 
was in us all. A peace congress had no 

effect upon it. Life is simply obeying a 
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law of growth as irresistible as that 
which lifts the sap and starts the buds of 
spring. But life is like a sea composed 
of drops of water, or molecules, or 
whatever we may call the units. Each 
soul has its office in the general flow. 
Education is what shapes aspiration by a 
slow but sure process. For good or ill 
our civilization has been educated to do 
what it is doing. The future civiliza- 
tion will do what education prepares it 
for. Personal influence is, then, a 
mighty factor, and in using it we should 
not look down at our toes, but far ahead, 
counting not so much upon immediate 
results as upon the effect we shall have as 
a factor in the slow process of educating 
mankind. Little by little our precepts, 
doctrines, examples are being stored as a 
force which some day shall be so great 
that life will be compelled to adjust itself 
to relieve the strain. The adjustment may 
be peaceful or bloody. It will partake of 
the spirit in which education has been ap- 
plied. But at every step we must reck- 
on with human nature and not expect of 
it more than its education has fitted it to 


do. 
& 


The Quest of Happiness. 


THE quest of happiness is colored by 
each person’s nature. As we go over 
hill and down dale, the bright thing we 
are pursuing reflects from its splendid 
form the light of our own eager eyes. 
And do we ever really lay hand on it? 
The pinch of rose-dust in the opening 
palm after the final grasp—that odorless 
ash, impalpable and lightly blown off by 
the breath from our lips—is that happi- 
ness? A child wandering in the wake 
of a butterfly, a man steadily toiling on, 
with the pinions of fleeing wealth, power, 
glory, fanning the air just ahead of him 
—ah, the promise, the lure, the expecta- 
tion of it! And then the child crushes 
the gorgeous wings and the man sits him 
down on the seat of ambition. The child 
cries, and the man looks dazed, disap- 
pointed ; both feel that somehow life has 
proved to be a cheat. But it is not the 
bubble that holds the disappointment, 
not the bursting of the iridescent thing 
that looses and lets speed away our airy 
dream of life’s fulfillment. Man’s own 
imperfection proves to be the only re- 
ward of his chase after happiness, He 
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‘realizes this when the quest is ended, 


and looking far behind him he sees the 
winding, golden road of youth, the re- 
splendent highway of manhood and the 
difficult path of age. 

But what if we each had a guide strong 
and true, knowing the best route before- 
hand and just where in the future lies 
the dear treasure that we so much desire? 
“ Over the hills and far away ” we would 
follow him. Men might deceive us as 
we passed along; the things we had 


thought sacred might turn out to be mere’ 


gilded. garbage of a civilization’s waste 
and change; what had lured us aside 
here and yonder in the name of love and 
friendship, Christianity and human gen- 
erosity, might cast off a mantle and stand 
before us heartless, greedy, a devouring 


- monster; but our guide would pluck at 


us, smile, and say: “ Come on, there are 
other hills all green and flowery, other 
dells sweet with summer to wander over. 
Never mind these ugly disclosures. They 
but serve to give you a taste of what you 
would arrive at were you left to go your 
own way. Comeon!” The voice itself 
would be a comfort; to follow would be 
joy. 

In his own conscience every person 
has a guide whose leading, were it sub- 
mitted to, would end without disaster to 
the follower. The Christian has a guide 
infallible. He is not hard to follow, and 
he is hard to follow. The butterflies are 
so bright, the baubles are so gorgeous, 
the gold in the hills, aside from the nar- 
tow way, will buy so much, the song of 
the revelers is so inviting! “Come on, 
come on!” calls the still small voice, 
“turn neither to the left nor the right. 
If I press along too fast for thee, thou 
canst easily follow by the blood stains 
left on the stones by my bare feet. Come 
on, come on!” We hear; we know the 
blessed voice; we feel the infinite com- 
passion of it; a waft of the divine sac- 
rifice enriches the air round about; but 
the way is narrow and rough, and hark! 
on either hand swells the music and ring 
the shouts of revelry. Palaces shine; 
gold beyond the dreams of avarice glim- 
mers in the coffers of those who beckon 
us aside; radiant faces smile upon us out 
of princely equipages, and in the dazzling 
light of pictured halls are spread the 
feasts of the liberal and the mighty. 

If the Guide say: “Come on,” how 
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many will heed the gentle invitation and 
turn from all this glory and all this feast- 
ing and laughter to pass toilsomely along 
the hard and perilous way? It was the 
Guide himself who once lifted up a voice” 
as of bewilderment: “ My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” And the 
cup did not pass. Nor shall our cup 
pass. The land of happiness is not on 
the map of this world. Self. sacrifice, 
doing for others what they do not for us, 
following the guide conscience, even by 
the blood of its feet, is the only recipe for 
peace in this life. It will not insure a 
happiness like that of the revelersg it will 
not bring to hand what gold can :buy; 
nor will it afford the power with which 
the rulers of men play so madly ; but deep 
inward peace—that is all. And. the 
Christian following his guide, following 
him stedfastly and truly, forgets the 
splendors of this world in realizing the 
beauty and the divine sweetness of self- 
denial which long ago opened the gates 
of heaven. Narrow is the way, and few 
there be following the Guide who, pass- 
ing in it, calls to every soul: “Come 
on!” ‘ ’ 





The absolute uncertainty as 
to the situation in Peking is. 
very trying. There is first the 
anxiety as to the fate of the foreigners in 
the city, the members of the Legations 
and their families and friends, the mis- 
sionaries, and the force of marines who 
went to guard them and have remained. 
to share their fate. There is also a sense 
of deep humiliation that the strongest 
Governments in the world should be to 
such a degree at the mercy of a horde of 
Chinese “ hoodlums,” if we accept the 
statements of such men as Minister Wu. 
And this humiliation is intensified by the 
knowledge that one prominent element 
in this helplessness is the mutual jealousy 
of the Powers which prevents their cor- 
dial support of the one Government 
which is in position to step in and com- 
pel regard for international rights. 
Should the full disaster feared be real- 
ized a large measure of responsibility 
will rest upon France and Russia for 
their unwillingness to support England 
and the United States in indorsing 
prompt action by. Japan. There is, in- 
deed, a ray of light in the reports that 
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Peking 
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come of a counter revolution in Peking 
headed by Prince Ching, who announces 
it to be his purpose to protect the foreign- 
ers. The refusal, too, of the Southern 
Viceroys to publish Prince Tuan’s de- 
cree calling for the extermination of the 
foreigners, shows that there are influ- 
ences at work which it may be possible 
to utilize for the establishment of a new 
and vigorous Government. In the sus- 
pense we must wait, not lose heart, but 
hope for the best, and not delay a moment 
any aggressive action which may secure 
the most speedy succor of the belea- 
guered garrison. 


The workmen of the 
building trades in and 
near Chicago lost $30,- 
000,000 in wages before the bricklayers 
and masons threw off the rule of incom- 
petent leaders in the Trades Council, and 
speedily reached for themselves a rea- 
sonable settlement that promises to end 
the whole controversy. But for very 
much less than $30,000,000 the strikers 
could have obtained the advice and as- 
sistance of the most learned and impar- 
tial lawyers in the United States, and 
thus could have conducted negotiations 
that would have prevented this enormous 
loss in wages and gained for them as 
many concessionsor privilegesas they will 
get now. We have heretofore suggested 
the employment of the best legal counsel 
by unions which are already on strike or 
are intending to make demands upon em- 
‘ ployers. But the best results cannot be 
obtained by employing a lawyer who is 
at the same time a politician. The strik- 
ers in St. Louis retained ex-Governor 
Stone. 
does not appear to have helped them 
much. But perhaps they declined to be 
guided by his counsel. There was a 
good opportunity in St. Louis for the 
work of some eminent and impartial law- 
yer, not connected with politics, in the 
service of the railway employees’ union. 


ed 


Legal Counsel 
for Strikers 


Congressman Richard- 
son, leader of the Dem- 
ocratic party in the 
House, complained last week in his ad- 
dress at Kansas City, where he was per- 
manent chairman of the Democratic 


Civil Offices on 
, the Islands 


$ 


If they followed his advice, it’ 
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Convention, that the Republican party 
by the action of the President had great- 
ly impaired the) efficiency of the Civil 
Service law. But we look in vain in the 
platform adopted after his address for 
any commendation of that law or of the 
merit system, or any disapproval of the 
President’s removal of several thousand 
offices from the protection of the rules. 
Mr. Richardson might have ascertained 
that on the day before his address was 
made the President approved an order 
putting the customs service in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii under the civil service 


‘rules, so that the appointments of cus- 


toms employees will hereafter be made 
from eligible lists of persons examined 
by the Civil Service Commission. This 
is not “a backward step.” But the 
President should go further and apply 
the rules of the merit system to the en- 
tire civil service not only in those islands, 
but also in the Philippines and Cuba. 


a 


The predecessor of Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt at Al- 
bany, also a Republican, 
with the help of a consenting Legis- 
lature, took what he called _ the 
“starch” out of the - civil service 
law of the State. No part of Governor 
Roosevelt’s programme was more clearly 
defined in the campaign preceding his 
election and at the beginning of his term 
than his determination to restore what 
had been taken from the statute and to 
procure from the Legislature a civil serv- 
ice law of ideal excellence. He was suc- 
cessful. The new law is regarded by civil 
service reformers everywhere as a model 
for all such legislation. The State Civil 
Service Commission is now extending the 
application of it to county officers in those 
counties in which large cities are situated. 


Civil Service 
Reform 


In New York County, by the Commis- . 


sion’s new rules, recently approved by the 
Governor, 89 per cent. of the offices are 
brought under the protection of the merit 
system and cannot hereafter be treated as 
spoils. Even a larger proportion is cov- 
ered by the rules in the three other coun- 
ties which are parts of the enlarged city. 
In the office of the District Attorney of 
New York only the twenty-three assist- 
ants and ten other employees are exempt 
from the restrictions of the law ; 86 places 
are protected, the highest salary in the list 
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being $3,800. In the Surrogate’s office 
75 of the 82 clerks and other subordinates 
are brought under the civil service rules, 
the salaries of those who are thus protect- 
ed ranging from $4,000 down to $900. 
Only 3 of the 171 places in the office of 
the Register, and only 5 of the 77 sub- 
ordinates or employees of the Sheriff, are 
left in the hands of the politicians. It 
will be observed that a considerable num- 
ber of the offices thus brought under the 


rules have been very attractive as rewards. 


for political service, because the salaries 
paid range between $3,000 and $4,000. 
The extension of the rules to all the “ city 
counties” will add 4,000 places to the 
classified and protected service. The en- 
actment of the law may fairly be credited 
to Governor Roosevelt. This is a part of 
the work which he has done for the peo- 
ple of the State during his first term. 
Much in addition he desired to do in a 
second term, which he preferred to an 
election to the Vice-Presidency. 


Jo 


One of our Pres- 
byterian exchanges 
serves notice on all 
non-Presbyterian papers that their dis- 
cussion of the- question of creed re- 
vision is entirely out of place. “ Pres- 
byterians are alone responsible for 
their creed;” “it is both presumptuous 
and ungenerous for those of other de- 
nominations to tell us why and where it 
should be revised ; ” “ outside guides and 
directors are neither sought nor 
wanted ;”’ and much more to the same 
purport. Now the fact is that it is a se- 
rious mistake to assume such an at- 
titude. It is a matter of deep concern 
to the country at large what position is 
assumed by so intelligent a body of men 
and women in so important a matter as 
that of creed revision. With the word- 
ing of different clauses, indeed, they have 
little to do, and little concern, but the 
general attitude of a Church on such a 
question is one in which all are interested, 
and in regard to which it is entirely legit- 
imate for them to express an opinion. 
When the controversy in regard to future 
probation arose in the American Board 
some years ago, the Presbyterian papers 
of every grade expressed their opinions 
with no’ hesitancy whatever. They 
looked upon the discussions as seriously 
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affecting the cause of Christianity, not 
only in this land, but in every land, and 
not a Congregational paper told them it 
was none of their business. The present 
discussion in the Presbyterian Church is 
far more than a dispute as to forms of 
statement. It involves the whole rela- 
tion of a great and influential denomina- 
tion to the progress of religious thought, 
and in that every Congregational, Bap- 
tist, Methodist, Episcopal and other 
Christian Church is profoundly inter- 
ested, and for that interest the Presby- 
terians ought to be genuinely thankful. 
Some of the comment may be wide of 
the mark in specific cases. The rights of 
sessions, presbyteries, synods and the 
great Assembly may be strangely con- 
fused, and yet it may well be that some 
material contribution to the discussion 
should be made. The Presbyterians 
hold no exclusive rights to Calvinism or 
even to the Westminster Confession. 
Many other bodies are deeply interested 
in both, and surely have a right to ex- 
press that interest. At any rate, they 
will do so, and the more gracious way, as 
well as the wiser, will be to permit it, 
kindly pointing out where they err, and 
accept their good will. 


ad 


Erving Winslow, 
the promoter of anti- 
imperialism, is one 
of the few who scoff at the late mission- 
ary conference in this city. The mission- 
ary conditions, he thinks, are all wrong. 
One thing that troubles him is the talk 
about fellowship and unity, and the idea, 
which “is actually entertained, of divid- 
ing missionary territory up between ‘our 
own body and the Protestant sects.” But 
he is especially troubled at the lavish 
financial support given to missionaries. 
They should have “neither two coats, 
nor shoes,” nor wives, nor domes- 
tic establishments, and he actually tells 
us in their claims for losses the Turkish 
missionaries “ask payment for eighty 
dollars’ worth of shoes and six hundred 
dollars’ worth of clothing apiece.” 
That statement is of course false. He 
says the missionaries “ follow in safety 
the pioneers of civilization ; ” let the pres- 
ent Chinese conditions answer that. If 
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he thinks the Harpit families live in 
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luxury and ease on a six-hundred-dol- 
lar salary, let him try it himself a while. 


ss 


An English clergyman 
visiting this country a 
few years ago remarked that ecclesias- 
tically and theologically America. was 
about a generation behind the United 
Kingdom. A recent writer in a Scotch 
paper has characterized the’ past cen- 
tury in Scotland as the period in which 
was manifest the tendency of Churches 
or Church sects to unite; while the two 
previous centuries are marked as periods 
of Church separation. The list of these 
original divisions furnishes some inter- 
esting facts. Thus the Associate Synod 
of Original Seceders from the parent 
Church, themselves split into the Burgh- 
ers and Anti-Burghers ; these again split 
. into the New Light Burghers, the New 
Light Anti-Burghers, the Old Light 
Burghers and the Old Light Anti-Burgh- 
ers. Each contending party desired 
peace and unity only, asking that their 
opponents should knock under. Early 
in the present century a fresh secession 
became known as the Constitutional As- 
sociate Presbytery. This was apparent- 
ly the turning point, for in 1820 the va- 
rious divisions of Burghers and Anti- 
Burghers united as the United Associate 
Synod. Some years later these again 
united with the Relief Church, forming 
the United Presbyterian Church. Al- 
ready the Associate Synod had joined the 
Established Church of Scotland, but took 
advantage of the disruption to split off 
again in company with the Free Church. 
A little earlier than that the Old Light 
Burghers and the Anti-Burghers joined 
as the United Original Secession Church, 
but in 1852 they amalgamated with the 
Free Church. In 1876 the Reformed 
Presbyterians (Cameronians) joined the 
Free Church, and now the Free and 
United Presbyterian Churches are about 
to join forces. The influence from Scot- 
land has spread elsewhere, and both in 
Canada, in the New Hebrides and in 
Australia the movement has had. strong 
support. In 1817 the Synod of Nova 
Scotia was formed by the union of the 
Burgher Presbytery of Truro and the 
Anti-Burgher Presbytery of Picton. In 
1840 the United Synod of Upper Can- 
ada and the Synod of the Presbyterian 
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Church of Canada -united. So unions 
went on until there were the Synod of 
the Lower Provinces, the Synod of the 
Maritime Provinces, the Synod of the 
Canada Presbyterian Church and the 
Synod of the Canada Presbyterian 
Church in connection with the Church 
of Scotland. In 1876 a union of these 
four bodies was made, forming the Pres- 
bytérian Church in Canada. In this con- 
nection the following list of Presbyterian 
Churches in the United States, given in 
the order of organization, will be signifi- 
cant and interesting: Presbyterian in the 
United States of America (Northern) ; 
Cumberland Presbyterian; Cumberland | 
Presbyterian (Colored) ; Welsh Calvin- 
istic; United Presbyterian; Presbyterian 
in the United States (Southern) ; Asso- 
ciate Church of North America; Asso- 
ciate Reformed Synod of the South; Re- 
formed Presbyterian in the United States 
(Synod); Reformed Presbyterian in 
North America (General Synod); Re- 
formed Presbyterian (Covenanted) ; Re- 
formed Presbyterian in the United States 


and Canada. 
ef 


It is impossible not to 
have a strong sympathy 
for the veteran Austrian 
Emperor as he gives up another cher- 
ished hope. The death of his son, the 
murder of his wife, were terrible blows, 
and now he has suffered another disap- 
pointment, which, if not so tragic in its 
character must be very difficult to bear. 
His nephew, the Archduke Ferdinand, 
by persisting in his marriage with Coun- 
tess Chotek, places himself out of the line 
of the succession to the throne, and 
leaves as heir apparent a man who is uni- 
versally regarded as utterly unfit for the 
place. It is, indeed, possible for the Em- 
peror to pass over Otto, and declare 
his son heir to the throne, but that puts 
the power in young and as yet entirely 
untried hands. The fact emphasizes the 
absolute dependence of not only the con- 
tinuance of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, but even the peace of Europe upon 
the life of Francis Joseph. With Czech 
and German fighting each other so pet- 
sistently that the Reichsrath has again 
been adjourned, with Hungary growing 
constantly more restive under the re 
strictions entailed by Austria’s disorder, 
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and the practical disappearance of any 
hope for a succession of any power, these 
days must be bitter ones for the aged 
Emperor. “ 


One of the very noticeable facts in re- 
gard to the visitors from Great Britain 
at the recent conventions in Boston and 
New York was the lack of honorary de- 
grees. Men of high position, who here 
would have had at least the D.D. and 
probably the LL.D., were content with 
M.A., and not a few had simply the pre- 
fix Rev. It is becoming clear, however, 
that the American habit is crossing the 
ocean, carried there by occasional vis- 
itors. One such who figures in his de- 
nominational list of “ Evangelists and 
Lay Pastors ” during a two months’ visit 
to this country supplied himself with a 
D.D. “conferred per merito” by some 
university whose very name was un- 
known to the best informed of the Eng- 
lish press. The fact has aroused a vig- 
orous protest in the press, anxious to 
guard the high character of the English 
degree, a protest which will be indorsed 
by every American who believes that 
these degrees should represent real ac- 
quirements of scholarship. 
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We are asked to correct a state- 
ment made by Mrs. Marion Harland in 
a late issue of THE INDEPENDENT, that 
the insane asylums are filled with farm- 
ers’ wives. She said “it is statistical, 
not speculative,” that “ farmers’ wives 
furnish three-fourths of the population 
of State lunatic asylums and private re- 
treats.” George G. Groff, M.D., writes 
us that this statement is at least fifty 
years old, and has absolutely no founda- 
tion in fact; that he has written to the 
superintendents of asylums in various 
States and it is everywhere contradicted. 
A similar statement is at least sixty years 
old, that sixty thousand drunkards an- 
nually die in the United States. This 
originated during the Washingtonian 
movement, when the population was less 
than twenty millions, and the same fig- 
ures are still repeated when our popula- 
tion has reached seventy millions. 

& 


What is the peculiar virus in the idea 
of Anti-Imperialism that it should warp 
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and twist some of our best men so that 
they cannot even judge other things fair- 
ly? An eminent Bostonian recently re- 
fused to help the Indian Famine Relief 
Movement, and even expressed his hope 
that the.famine would grow worse until 
the world recognized the terrible bar- 
barity of English Imperialism. John 
Morley feels so bitterly over the situa- 
tion in South Africa as “ irreparable,” 
“unmitigated misfortune,” etc., that he 
has gone over bodily to the extreme of 
Socialism, which he declares must replace 
Liberalism proven false to its principles. 
Theoretical as well as practical politics 
make strange bedfellows. Imagine Carl 
Schurz and Eugene Debs, John Morley 
and Keir Hardie training together! 


Rd 


To one of his books M. Brunetiére 
gives this.motto in Latin: 


“Every duty (afficium) which is of value 
to bring men together and to protect society, 
is to be preferred to any such duty as is con- 
cerned with knowledge and science.” 


This explains M. Brunetiére’s acceptance 
of the Catholic faith after being long an 
agnostic—he was never a Protestant. He 
sees rightly that faith is a benefit to the 
public; therefore he believes. The logic 
is poor, but the conclusion is not bad. Of 
course truth is the one thing to be sought, 
however dangerous it may seem, assured 
that it will be safe in the end; and 
“knowledge and science,” in the wide 
meaning, are to be preferred to what 
seems just now useful for the construc- 
tion or protection of society. 


a 


The news comes from Havana that 
there has been appointed a legal board to 
consider the question of the ownership of 
Church property, with a view to a quick 
and equitable settlement ‘of the matter. 
That is a most important question, and 
such a board will have to be appointed for 
Porto Rico and the Philippines ; but it is 
clear that in Cuba the United States Gov- 
ernment should have as little to do with it 
as possible. The question has waited for 
centuries, and can now wait a few months 
longer until the Cubans shall have estab- 
lished their own independent: govern- 
ment, 
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FINANCIAL. | 


The Iron and Steel Trade. 


Exports for eleven months of the 
fiscal year now ended have been classi- 
fied and analyzed at Washington. It is 
shown that the exports of manufactures 
increased 28 per cent., the value of the 
shipments in May ($40,460,367) having 
been exceeded in only one month before, 
March of the present year. The month- 
ly average in the calendar year 1899 was 
less than $32,000,000. The total for the 
eleven months was.$393,000,000, and the 
total for the entire year (not yet sepa- 
rated from the aggregate of exports) was 
probably not less than $428,000,000, or 
$90,000,000 in excess of the preceding 
year’s shipments. The most striking ad- 
vance is shown in the exports of articles 
composed wholly or in part of iron or 
steel. Some of the increases, for the 
period of eleven months, are set forth 
below: 

1899. 
Agricultural implements.......... $10,665,357 
Carriages, cars, etc 3,611,577 
Electrical machinery, etc .,.... ¢* — 3s929,073 
4,877,721 
1,541,022 
354,173 
7:073,161 
5,882,165 


1900 
$14,583,707 
5»786,384 
5,876,618 
7,857,834 
2,370,172 
$9535,567 
8,812,401 
6,593,263 
45115,953 
5»227,106 
6,571,230 


Steel wire ......icccc.ccccccqecee 
Builders’ hardware 
Metal working machinery 
Sewing machines 
Locomotives 
Iron pipes 
Miscellaneous machinery 19,866,940 
The decline here of the prices of iron 
and ‘steel, now in progress, must stimu- 
late the export trade in the products of 
the iron industry. This reduction, as 
affecting the prices of certain products, 
is indicated in the following table, com- 
piled from the reports in Dun’s Review: 
Jan.3, Apr. 4, 
1900, 

24.90 

21.25 

2.15 

2.25 

3.20 

2.50 

4.80 


593325323 
17,056,510 


July 4, 
1900. 
18.00 
16.50 
1.35 
1.90 
2.20 
1.95 
4,80 


Bessemer pig....... 
Grey forge......++++ 


Tin plate 
Steel rails 35.00 35.00 
All iron products.... 96.93 73-5t 

It will be observed that while there 
has been a fall of 28 per cent. in Besse- 
mer pig iron, 20 per cent. in grey forge, 
30 per cent. in wire nails, and 37 per 
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48.00 


cent. in bar iron, the prices of steel rails 
and tin plate remain unchanged at the 
highest figures. Prices are sustained in 
the first-case by a combination agree- 
ment, and in the second by a company 
that virtually monopolizes the industry. 
The general range of prices of iron and 
steel to buyers in this country has been 
abnormally high. It must fall, and the 
beneficial effect of the reduction will be 
seen not only in relief to consumers here, | 
but also in a further and considerable 
increase Of shipments to foreign coun- 
tries. 
Rd 


DurinGc the year 1899 there were 
built in this country 2,196 railway loco- 
motives, valued at about $25,000,000, and 
to foreign 


480 of them were shipped 
countries. 


....Bradstreet’s statement shows that 
the number of failures in the first six 
months of the present year was the small- 
est noted in a corresponding period for 
eighteen years past. 


.... Lhe bank clearings of eighty cities 
in June showed a decrease of I1.4 per 
cent. from those of June a year ago, but 
a gain of nearly 21 per cent. over June, 
1898, of 48% per cent. over June, 1897, 
and of nearly 85 per cent. over the low- 
water mark of June, 1894. 


...+.The statement just published of 
the Trust Company of America, of which 
Ashbel P. Fitch is President, shows undi- 
vided profits of $216,626.32, a clear gain 
since the organization a year ago. The 
capital stock is two and one-half million 
and the surplus the same amount. The 
total resources amount to. $16,151,650. 


....Dividends announced: © 


Harlem Savings Bank, 4 per cent., payable 
July 16th. 

East River Savings Bank, 4 per cent., pay- 
able July roth. 

Citizens’ Insurance Company, 4 per cett, 
payable on demand. | 

Empire City Fire Insurance Company, 3 pet 
cent., payable on demand. : 

United States Rubber Company, preferred, 2 
per cent., payable July 31st. 

Hanover Insurance Company, 5 per cent, 
payable on demand, 
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Etna Life Insurance Co. 
ITS FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 


As one of the three giants in Life In- 
surance developed out of a company 
started, under quite another name, for 
operation in another field of underwrit- 
ing, so the AZtna Life, now a half cen- 
tury old, grew out of an organization 
for fire business only. More than 
eighty years ago the staid citizen who 
was then: the first secretary and the gen- 
eral working force of the Hartford Fire, 
was living in Weathersfield, a village a 
few miles south of Hartford. He jogged 
home every afternoon, and as the road 
was a prince even among bad roads 
and so the few miles were very long, he 
got into the habit of starting early, es- 
pecially on Saturdays. In those prim- 
itive times the premium chased the com- 
pany. People who wanted insurance 
went after it, and those who had found 
the office closed because the worthy sec- 
retary had started on his long jog home- 
ward grew disgruntled, and they said to 
themselves “another company.” This 
is tradition; at least, the company of 
worldwide power and fame known as the 
‘tna was started in May of 1819. 

After a year the company obtained 
an amendment to its charter authoriz- 
ing it to grant annuities, upon the se- 
curity of a special additional capital of 
$150,000, to be provided and held for the 
purpose. Nothing was done, however, 
in this direction, but in 1850 a second 
amendment authorized the supplemental 
company to issue life insurances. A 
beginning was made July 15th, just-a 
half century ago; the officers of the 
parent company serving for both; but 
this was decided to be not the best work- 
ing arrangement, and so, in 1853, another 
charter amendment turned the A®tna In- 
surance Company Annuity Fund into the 
separate corporation known as the A®tna 
Life Insurance Company. Until 1861 
it did business wholly as a stock or pro- 
prietary company, but since then a mu- 
tual department has been maintained. 
Nine years ago an Accident department 
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was opened, In this field it has achieved 
a signal success, and has now outstand- 
ing 136 millions of insurance, of which 
about 26 millions was added in 1899. ° 

But the 7£tna is chiefly known as a 
Life company. From the start it has re- 
ceived, in round numbers, 142 millions 
from policyholders, has repaid 49 mil- 
lions in death claims and 65 millions to 
living members in various ways; it holds 
now 167 millions, so that what it holds 
and has disbursed foot up 25 millions 
more than its entire premium income. 
This journal has always been frank to 
point out that life insurance is not a gift, 
but costs something. In the case of the 
Etna, the use of premiums collected 
has paid all management expenses up to 
date, and has added over 25 millions to 
the joint funds now in hand. There 
could be no higher and more conclusive 
proof of good management, both in un- 
derwriting and in investment; it means, 
and exhibits, a half century of good 
work. 

In 1899 the company took $1,644,000 
from its surplus, and with this sum es- 
tablished a special reserve, in addition to 
its legal reserve, thereby strengthening 
its reserve by placing it upon a 3% per 
cent. basis. 
holders on January Ist was $5,442,- 
215.86, and its assets $52,850,299.90. 

The company made great strides for- 
ward under the able direction of its first 
president, Judge Eliphalet A. Bulkeley, 
who during most of the time had the val- 
uable assistance of Thomas O. Enders 
as secretary. Judge Bulkeley was presi- 
dent of the company from 1853 until his 
death in 1872, when he was succeeded 
by Mr. Enders. In 1879 Mr. Enders re- 
tired, and Judge Bulkeley’s oldest son, 
ex-Governor Morgan G. Bulkeley, of 
Connecticut, became president. The 
latter still holds the office, and he has con- 
sistently pursued the same conservative 
policy inaugurated by his father. In 
this he has the co-operation of Secretary 
Joel L. English, who was trained in the 
same school, and has been with the com- 
pany over thirty years. Dr. Gurdon W. 
Russell, who became medical examiner 
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when the company was organized, still is 
associated with the company as Medical 
Director, after a half century of active 
work. 

The Etna enters upon its second half- 
century with all the favor of good work 
performed and, a strong hold won. 
eee & 


Tue Palladium (Oswego, N. Y.) 
says that the insurance companies “ are 
evidently getting considerably stirred 
up” over its articles showing how they 
are paying from Io to 30 per cent. divi- 
dends and also are largely increasing sur- 
plus while steadily advancing rates. This 
may possibly be so—it depends upon 
what you understand by “ stirred up.” 
The showing is based on exclusive in- 
formation if upon any; it is not based 
upon, and does not agree with, the offi- 
cial reports. The fact is that, with hard- 
ly an exception, dividends in 1899 have 
been paid, not by help of but-despite of 
the result of underwriting operations. 
As the Times, of this city, sums it, of the 
136 companies which made no profit of 
underwriting about a third probably de- 
rived enough from interest account and 
profit on securities sold to provide the 
usual dividend without depletion of sur- 
plus, but the remaining 80 or go suffered 
a loss in surplus. Moreover, 116 com- 
panies have in 29 years past gone out of 
existence in this State. Increasing rates, 
increasing surplus, and 10 to 30 per 
cent. dividends have not been attractive 
and invigorating enough to keep them 
alive. 

st 


a 
.... The operations of some fraternal 
and other assessment life associations 
during 1899 were thus in respect to new 
business done and old business lost: 


Number 
certifi- 
cates 
written. 
American Legion of Honor (Mass.)...... 516 
Knights of Honor (Mo.),....... 41389 
Home Circle (Mass.)............ -.-s008. 358 
Knights and Ladies of Honor (Ky.)..... 3,686 
United Order of Pilgrim Friends (Mass.) 2,370 
Royal Society of Good Fellows (R. I.).. 
Knights of the Golden Eagle (Pa.)...... 
Catholic Benevolent Legion (N. Y.)..... 2 
Order of Chosen Friends (Ind.)......... I 
Golden Cross of the World (Tenn.)...... 
Order of United American Mechanics 
ERD 5's 0 es osnbin's 
Royal Templars of Temperance (N. Y,), 1,263 


Number 
certifi- 
cates 
lapsed. 
25741 
19,783 
759 
16,188 
2,703 
15274 
372 
41247 
2,725 


4,476 


4749 
1,800 
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A creat deal of )promising laundry. talent 
is going .astray in China.—The Baltimore 
American. 


....An Atchison woman lately gave a fly 
party; instead of asking her guests to play a 
fool game, she asked them to assist her in 
chasing the flies out for the summer, after 
which they helped her put in the screens.— 
Atchison Globe. 


....Excited Caller: “You rented me a 
house a week or two ago which you said 
was one of the most fashionable drives in the 
city?’ Real Estate Agent: “TI believe I did.” 
Excited Caller: ‘‘I believe you did. You said 
it was frequented daily by the best people in . 
town. I find it is. It’s the fashionable drive 
to the cemetery. Half a dozen big funeral 
processions pass my house every day in the 
week. Which will you do—stand a lawsuit 
or fight? ’—Chicago Tribune. 


..-. ‘I’m just aching to have those war dis- 
patches mention some of the dear old Chinese 
names that were so familiar to me when I 
dogeared my crude little geography in the old 
red brick schoolhouse on the hill.” . “ What 
names?” ‘“ Why, Yang-ste-Kiang, and Ho- 
ang-ho, and—and Irragmaddy, and—and Pas- 
samquoddy, and—and Tambigbee, and—and 
Memphremagog, and—oh, yes, Beloochistan, 
and Speneatcles, and ”” “Well, good-day. 
I'll see you later.” —Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

....Nero, fiddle in hand, sat upon his 
throne, when a little band of captives was led 
before him. ‘‘ Now,” he roared in royal tones, 
“you have your choice between hearing me 
play a study in cadenzas with the middle finger 
on the E string, or being burned alive at the 
matinee at the Coliseum.” “ Bring on your 
torches!” . shouted the desperate captives. 
Later on Nero fiddled, and burned things, and 
conducted himself in an outrageous manner. 
“‘T hate to do this,” he explained, “ but they 
depend on me for some warm scenes in ‘ Quo 
Vadis.’ ’—Baltimore American. 

....The Vegetarians had a meet in New 
York this week. There is a palpable joke con- 
cealed in this announcement. If you don’t see 
it let it vegetate. The Vegetarians eschew all 
animal food-—excepting oats and corn. A con- 
scientious agricultural Vegetarian never marks 
the boundaries of his farm with stakes. He’ 
uses bean poles instead. The Vegetarians have 
never been able to forgive the father of the 
late George Washington of cherry tree fame. 
They think it ‘was so wrong of him to pardon 
George for indulging in all those chops. Al- 
tho men of peas, they are inclined to be 
severe on the meat eaters. They went so far 
as to say that 144 out of every 1,000 of them 
were a gross lot. During one of their ani- 
mated sessions they decided that the poems of 
Hogg and the essays of Lamb were not suit- 
able reading for the young. A Chicago Vege- 
tarian said he would like to add the name 0 
Goaty. True to their extreme conscientious 
principles, when they reached the end of theif 
final session a sae, 8 arose and said: “ Let- 
tuce adjourn! "—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
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The Right Track 


Those who are taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla are on 
the right track to good health, because this medi- 
cine lays the foundation by making pure, rich blood, 














































ly toning the stomach and invigorating all the organs 

a of the body. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures scrofula, salt 

in rheum, humors, eruptions, dyspepsia, rheumatism, 

er catarrh, malaria, that tired feeling and all diseases 

ms caused or promoted by impure and impoverished 
blood. Get only Hood’s because : 

a 
‘id Hood’s Sarsaparilia 
1 Never disappoints. Prepared only by C. I. Hood & 
i Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by druggists. Price $1. 
in 
« TEAS, COFFEES, 
. Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest Elgin 
the Fancy Creamery 
“ BUTTER AT COST. 

Allorders by mail or telephone, 2451 Cortlandt, promptly 
lis- delivered FREE in Greater New York. 
ese THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 

1 F s1 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Churoh St., New York. 
te) 

hat 9 

lo N'S FOOT-EASE 
as- : 

and A Powder for the Feet. 

tan, Shake Into Your Shoes 

Jay. Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the 

r, feet. It cures painful, swollen, smarting, 

i nervous feet, and ey takes the sting 
his out of corns and bunions. 1t’s the great- 
led r, est comfort discovery of the age. 

e ry Allen’s Foot--Ease makes tight-fitting or 
nes, Rovian nik. ciesting telines tae tate 
me tired, achin test. ‘We have over 30, 000 testi- 
ger montals RV IT p-BAY. Sold by 
the 25c, in stam ps. 
jour FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 
ives. » sent by mail. Address 

j ‘Oh,What Rest 

te andComfort!” ALLEN S$. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
they ° 
Quo Improvement in Health 
New follows the use of 
con- 
t see 
y all 
con- 
arks 
He’ 
have 
the 
ame. 
rdon 
Al- ats 
4 be No other medicinal product can be 
o iat advantageously employed in so many 
them of the common ills of humanity; a 
ani- pleasant and refreshing beverage, it 
ns of eaceneay relieves indigestion, head- 

. = ac. 3 alaniwen 3, r, tip éa, 4 an 

— eliminates uric acid. 50c. and $1. 
£' j Trial, 25c. Pamphlets on request. 

ne 0 Tarrant’s ‘“‘Dermal,” a dainty anti- 

itious septic powder for nursery, toilet,after shaving, 
their cures chafing, best foot powder, 25c. 

- At druggists, or mailed on receipt of price by 
Let- TARRANT & CO., Chemists, 


> “Eat. 1934, New York. 
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FF eALTHY BABIF< | . 
HEP THOSE RAISED Ge 


a 





Bees at ee 





CONDENSED MILK 
PEO “BABIES aseecee 


_ Borden's Condensed Milk Co,New York. 


Sone LYE Dr ISAACHOMPSONS EYEWATER 


TTA ctateces TY Seadvehryerr 
’ DID YOU EVER 


AMEAL 


b IN BED? 


Not unless the meal 
was served upon a table 
so arranged as toextend 














over the bed, and still not 
touch it, Most convenient in 
the sick room. Excellent 
sewing, cutting and readin 
table. Various kinds of wood. 
Beautifully finished, 

Write for circulars 
and testimonial: 


NO AGENTS. erey 
INVALIDS TABLE COMPANY, 


124 CuvaHoea Btoa., CLEVELAND, O. 


ADJUSTABLE 





USE ou Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample BookFree. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 





Save a Hair Cut. 


How often your neck becomes 
“woolly” and looks untid iong. - 
fore your hair needs cutting. ith 


Coates Clippers 


at home your wife can keep your 
neck trimmed and neat all 
the time. Trim your beard. 
Clip your boy’s hair. 
Buy Coates “ Easy-Run- 
ning” Jrom your dealer 
or send for illustrated 
circular and prices. ..-« 
COATES CLIPPER COMPANY, 


Worcester, Mass. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 





PARIS THE CRAWFORD TOURS 
and Select Summer and 
tours tc all parts 
PASSION ndent svoamer, and railwa 
PLAY. itineraries free. 
sacs aig oe edt ge @ FLOFTD, 


608-610 Tremont Build ton ; 220 Broadw: ay; New York City; 
1011 Chestnut 8t., Phil eiphtas @2i Marquette Building, Chicago 


Fall Parties 
rts of the world. Inde- 
tickets. Special 
ducements to clubs and societies. Illustrated 








PARIS - - 1900. 


GAZE'S EUROPE. 
WORLD’S FAIR. 


PASSION PLAY. 
ROUND THE WORLD. 


TRAVEL TICKETS ALL ROUTES. 





ACCOMMODATION SURE. 





yt whether you wish to go with a party, all included, $225 
$2,000, or ndopenteny. with travel die kets. Write for 
pruned matter. EE by mail. Henry Gaze & Sons. (Est. 





113 BROADWAY, a ee 
220 So. Clark St.. Cbicag 


ashin 
rr} se. 0 Brosd Bt, E 8t., bt Boston W 


NEW YORK. 


. H. Eaves, Agent. 
Adams & Howland, Agents. 














LARKIN HOUSE, 


Directly on the Ocean, 


WATCH HILL, R. I. 
Greatly improved. 
Perfect Golf Links, 27 Holes. 

New Club House. 

Special rates for July. 

G. C. HOWE, Prop., 

At 3 Park Place, N. Y. 
Send for art circular. 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors 





Thea @t Nenic. 
The St. Denis, 


PURPrIu th, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


} 
| 

ular reputation the St. Denis has 
ag ry be readily traced to its | 
f 
‘ 
§ 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
) Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


) WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


ee De So Bb Owaaewre ns 








Ca Man Ste, FA wo ee ti Pe nf 





EUROPEAN TRAVEL. — 


Miss Weldon wil) take abroad, August 30, a 
limited number of young ladies for a foreign tour, 
including three weeks at the Paris Exposition an 
the tamous Passion Play at Oberammergau. 


Restricted. Highest reference. 


Miss Weldon has had ten years’ experience jy 
chaperoning exclusive traveling classes. 


For Prospectus of the trip address 


MISS WELDON, 
, ‘The Moorings,’” Howard, Pa, 


Before Starting for the Country Habe 


ESTCOTT HECK YOUR 
EXPRESS CO. V/BAGGAGE. 


OFFICES, WITH TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS: 


NEW YORK. 
14 Park Place. 95 Fifth Ave. Foot of Barclay St. 
314 Canal St. 1216 Broadway. Foot of Franklin St. 
52 Lafayette Pl. Grand Central Sta. Foot of Christopher St 
133 W. 125th St. 654 Columbus Av. Foot of W. 42d St. 


BROOKLYN. 
338 Fulton St. 726 Fulton St. 20 Dean St. 106 Broadway. 
And at all offices of Brooklyn District Telegraph Co. 











Your 
Outing 


A delightful place for your summer 
vacation is Lake Chautauqua, reached 
from the West, South and Southwest 
by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway. Air cool and invigorating, 
fine fishing, boating, etc.; good accom- 
modations at from $7 to $21 per week 
in cottages or hotels. 

Our illustrated book, ‘‘ Lake Chau- 
tauqua,”’ tells about it; sent free any- 
where. Write to 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 














ac MORIALS| 
Church and Cemetery 


4 Original and artistic designs submitted to |} 
any limit of expense, and erected in any d in any | 
part of the U.S. Correspondence “solicited. | 


9 Carmine Street, New York: 
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Regie OF OER oper iON OF THE 
at New none a the yh CALAN 


June 29th, 1900: 
Leans and discount 


yverdrafts, secure¢ 
Tnited States bon 
United States bond 





ue from State 
nternal revenue pln 


Notes of other Natio. 





Aeon e eee e esse eee eeresesseseesssseses 


Spec: 
Leal eonder BOCES. . 0 cocccccccccceccceece 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of cireulatt OM) s cs csrdsicecdoricnss er cecses . Lig decceses 


Total... «scvcccccesevgertstsperocscsssosvicssocsccescs $42,485,118 76 


POOP eee een eeeereaeeseesceses 


eee e ee eee eee esseneasesseesseresessees 





Dividends unpai 








Demand ce: 
Certified c 





AAl......csvcsvedoossnocsnbenedecstetcn abesaces somes $42,485,118 76 


To’ 
orate or New Yor 


EDWARD BUBNS 
solemnly swear that the abo 


knowledge and belief. 


Corvent—Ateians 


E NATIONAL B 
ork, at the close of business 








United * toeee bonds on hand 2 
Premiums On U.S. DOMGS,...........seeseceeee ] ae 
Stocks, se securities, 

Banking house, ‘Tirnttare and fixtures.............-+06 687,841 16 


Seer eee eenseeeseeesesesseesees 


jue from Natio be Ce] (not soeree nts 
Slats a Ears aaa 


eee seeeegees Ore eeeeeeeresee 


gute Seer reserve in 


eee eee wanes tee eeee seeeeeseee 


Nacon other National banks. 
Due to State hanks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks 











eee sewers ee aeeessesesesese 


Individual deposits my ject 4 check 





ban! 
Individual de) ts subject to oan 
Demand certificates of deposit........... 
Certified Checks. ...........cesscseceeeeees 
Cashier's checks outstanding............. 
United States deposits. .............eeeeeee 


United States bond account............. 


FSH O ee See eeeeesesesr sees eeseeeseseseee® 


POOH Oe oe ee ween sees eee eeeseeeees 


K. COUNTY OF NEw YORK, 
Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
ve statement is true to the best of my 


EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 
Subscribed and Loree to pefore me this 9th day ‘of July, ve. 
M. [vEs WASHBURN, Notary Public, N 
LEVI C. WEIR 


J. BR. 
DUMONT CLARKE, 





eront OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
at New oped the State of New York, at the ana of business 


June 29th. 




















Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of ay 


Capital stock din 
i lus fund oe 





Seen e en etereraseresessseees 


Due to State banks and bankers.....--... 
Due AS trust bernie and savings 


tye ee ee ee seeeeeseeseeseeses eeeececce 


Dividends unpaid 
Demand a 





Pe eeeeeeeesecee 


Total. .... cscssvcsesunees séai'ecccumeneaie mee ccumes Nee 419 
STATE OF ay. Yorx, County or New YORE, 88.: _— 


. Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
~] above statement is true to the best of 


JOHN I. peg a 
Subscribed and sworn to before me baw Le La! da: 


Certificate filed in N 


I, JOHN I. COLE 
wolemnly eS that t 
my knowledge and belief. 


Correct—Attest 





EPORT OF THE Rey me REPUBLIC 
ew (os in the State of New York, at the close of of busine: 
RESOURCES. 


pb 29, 1 








" Loans and discounts,...........scccssscssssesecececsseees 14,775,418 24 
i es ili R 


Sere eens eee senses rnne 











Other real estate owned............ eduvésrves:: daspebawed 88,940 28 
Due from National MG isc ce ch hake cated $1,272,550 94 
State banks sas 


rc 
Notes of other National banks.. 
5 paper currency, nickels ‘and 





Risin dinpieltas sikh Gandt niu ede «+6 ceesetss 151 90 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie. .......cc00- es etd tein'eh ope $4,655,300 
Legal- tender notes............... 1,017,7#8—5.673,058 00 
Redemption fund with U. s. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. ots circulation)............+-++ 25,000 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer, shies than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund..................+05 22,000 00 





PPrVrTrerTerIcrery PETET TTT Ieee ere eee 


* LIABILITIES. 






Capital stock paid im...........0...seeseeee da cgua daar $1,500,000 00 
Surplus (7 Fexcarieprsier gle eect ai 3 he. 500,000 00 
q vided profits, less expenses and taxes paid....... 

National bank-notes outstanding 


Dividends unpaid............++++ 
Due to other National banks.. 
Due to State banks and bankers 





Due to trust companies and 


eee meee ee eee eres ee eereseaee se eeee® 


PPRR UU EUCRC EEE IOSSCSS SC Cee ee) 


Tota 
STaTE oF NEw YORE, County 0 oF NEw YORK, 88. 


I, CHARLES H. ‘STOUT, Cashier of the ‘above-named bank, 


do solemnly swear that the above ers ay a) true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. Cc. G. UT, Caabier, 


Subscribed: and sworn to before me ae 7th day of ‘J July. yo 


© a aieeeal A. ‘WILLIAM Bak lotery . Go. 
bray : JAMES A. ‘ t Directors. 
OLIVER 8. OART R, 





a 
a 


Bi 
$ 
Seaxszss 


3 


Out) 


Be 
S528 


= 





SRO eee ee eee mee seen esse esessseeseeeesees 


FORO eee meee eee eeee serene sess essssesesseesesesees . 


eRe eee eee eeeeeeeseneeeeeeeeseseseee 


Pe eee ears sees esse eeereseeseseeesseees 








FRANCIS B. GRIFFIN, 
JOHN A. HILTNER. 











EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
OARD NATIONAL BA 


NK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close Of business 
June 29, 1900: 


RESOURCES. 








nt 











Exchanges for Clea: House 
otes of other Nationa banks. is chon occe Caunscnesnaeet’ 
ractional paper currenc nickels and cents........ 1,820 


Levee Sangmtal reserve in ank, z 
hit cid ce akh'daue ‘ 


Logal: reender notes. 





Red tion fund with U.8.T 6 t. a 
edemption Ww ‘reasurer per cent. 
pot cireulatio ee Sako eabie tpg ge 25,000 00 
. 8. Treasurer (other than 
redemption fund)..........cccesccccccsccsececsencence 10,000 00 


Cee ee meee rere eases esses ssteessseees sees eeeee 


Contest stock paid in. 
o 8 fund......... 












utstan : 
= to char National banks............ gt 86 
Due to State banks and bankers........ 1,855,668 17 














WOM i a siceen sceticn ate venseseeainns+é 1,861,822 19 
Inaivicuai deposits sut wry ree a equenein 4,688,°68 
Demand certificates of d ps uagiebhen 30.861 42 
Deposits held for asceptanees.. a 657,795 
Cashier’s.checks outstan 1 278,063 16 
United States deposits....... we 171,200 00 16,478,621 68 63 
bes ss Se deAG adams Somat vieitys calnek camheamab Wcail $18,201,928 08 08 


Tota! 
STATE OF vis York, County oF New York, 88: 
Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemn! swear that the above statement is true, to the best of my 


knowl and belief. J. F. THOMPSON, Cashier. 
Sub med and sworn to before me this 9th day “ph ‘Jaly, 1900. 
Correct—Attest: ERANELIN N QUIN BY. : 
F. V.G Directors. 


STUART x ELSON, 
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VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 
New York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 
Deposits recetved and interest allowed en balances subject to 
drafts at sight. 

All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
timore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 

High- Gian Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


NASSAU ond PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


International 
Cheques 
Letters of Credit 


ISSUED BY 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


New Vork. Philadelphia, Boston. 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
NTRAL NATIONAL *BANK, 
at og Rs in the State of New York, at the close Of business 


June 
RESOURCES. 


Premiums on . 
Stocks, securities, we. 
‘urniti an oe 


” 83,922 80 
251,916 32 





Redemption fund with a. by Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulat 
Due from U.S. fanaer Vother than 5 
per cent. redemption fund) 
7,880,849 17 


$19,226,278 78 


Capital stock paid in 
ar lus fund 

vided profits, less expenses ard taxes paid. 

BS ational bank-notes outs’ anding 

t 


= subject to check.. 
aes of deposit 





pebestined wad sworn to petene me this oth Phas of pel gd 
WIL: . CHaPMAN, Notary Public. 
Correct—A ttest: WOuDBURY LANGDO 
COURTLANDT D. MOSS, sia 
EDWIN LANGDON, 


—————————————————————————————— 


sore EYES Dr ISAACHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


{ 
{ 





Letters of Credit 
Pounds Sterling 


AND 


rancs 


ISSUED BY.... 


BLAIR & CO., 33 Wall St , New York, 
Government and Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished - 


for the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of abcve on “a 
Securities. y 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N.Y. 
SECURITY, CONVENIENCE, PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 Broadway, 


OFFER 
tt l facilities for the safe-ke of securl- 
or onal Boxes Fairs. Ss rae pos By f 
Large, light and airy rooms for ne use and convenience of 
customers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 


The MIDDLESEX 


185, BANKING COMPANY j9,, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - - $8,000,000 
Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., 4RE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 2 years with- 
‘ out loss to any investor. 
We now offer carefully selected 
first mort gages from the rich black- 


belt of Texas and con- 

















Gu 
Send for Pamphlet 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO, 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa. 










































0. 
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THe Trust Co. or America, 
149 BROADWAY erence Corner Liberty St.). 
Capital, and Undivided Profits, = $3999 $88 38 


STATEMENT, JUNE sore, 1900: 




















RESOURCES. 
ted States Bonds, . - - - * $974,405 98 
New York City Bonds ° - + 2,181,265 96 
Raf nds and Stocks, - = =~ 840193845 17 
Bonds and Mortgages on Real Estate, - - - 22,500 00 
Amount Leanel on Collaterals, - - : : 9,472,554 50 
Bills Purchased, - - . - 302,000 00 
Interest Accrued, - - - - - : 84,906 32 
Due from Trusts, - - - - 7,858 95 
Vault, Furniture’ and Fixtures, - - - : 38,000 00 
Cash on Hand and in Banks, - - - - _) 799,258 12 | 
$16,151,650 00 
sia tock: LIABILITIES. $2,500,000 00 
0c! - ° ; “ ‘ 5 4 
Surplus - - : - : - 2,500,000 00 
Unlivided Profits, - 5 ‘ 3 is i 216,626 32 
Deposits in Trust, - . - - - - 10,911,348 73 
Rent Accru - - - - 2,916 66 
Interest yen on Deposits, - - - - 20,768 29 
$16,151,650 00 
OFFICERS: 

ASHBEL P. FITCH. WM. BARBOUR, 
President. Vice-President. 

WM. H. LEUPP, H. 8S. MANNING, 
Vico Eresaens Vice-President, 


iia, oe 4 MURBAY, 
RAYMOND J. oer Beorets 
TH 6. GL 


ARKE, cy. 
BERT L. ‘BANIeTER ‘Treasurer. 
W. H T HALL, Asst. Treasurer, 





niwecrons. 3 
3 ahha P. Fitch, Joel F. eman, 
illiam Barbour, William E. Spier, 
toon Anson R. Flower, 
Samuel ‘aie Henry S. ond, 
I 





lit mai 
George Cracker: ¥ Edward F. C: 
Edward C. a. Geo. Biumenthal, 
8. C. T. Dodd, Frank Jay Go 


William A. Clark. 


United States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 45 & 47 WALL STREET. 


Capital, - - - = $2,000,000. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, - 11,000,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee 
or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates 
as may be agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions and individuals, 
will find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President, 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President, 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary, 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
vane boy Jr., 


Gustav H, Schwab, 
nk Lam 


and Sloan, 
Wiilis J: eed 
tenn A. Stew: 


W. Bayard ne 
Charles S. »mith 
Wm. Rockefeller, D. O. Mills. 
Alexander E. Orr, Lewis Cass Ledyard, 
Marshall Field. 





PSIlONIAL 
TRvst@mpPAny, 


ST.PAVL BVILDING, 
222 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
$1,800,000. 


Transacts @ general Trust and Banking business. 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES 


ee 
JOHN FE. 


BOR President. 
RICEARD DELAFI D, 
CORD MEYER Vice-Presidents. 
JAMES Ww. ere, 

RPAD §. TGROSSMANN, Treasurer, 
EDMUND L. JUDSON, Secretary. 
PHILIP S. BABCOCK, Trust Officer. 


TRUSTEES: 
Henry O. Havemeyer, Cord Meyer, 
Ansun R. Flower, Perry Belmont, 
Lowell M. Palmer, Wm. T. Wardwell, 
John E. Borne, Henry N. Whitney, 
Richard Delatield, Theo, W. Myers, 
Daniel O’Da L. C. Desear, 
Percival Kiihne, Geo. Warren ‘smith, 
Frank Curtiss, John 8. Preah 
Vernon H. Brown, —— ay Tappin ‘Guinfard, 


Seth M, Milliken 
Ww. Seward woos, 





N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST 60. 


46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,000,000. 


CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
WM. L. STRONG, ABRAM M. HYATT, 
Ist Vice-Pres’t. 2d Vice-Pres’t, 
OSBORN W. (seme hl 25LAH VAN LOAN, 


etary. Asst. Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 
Charles 8. Fairchild, John G. oy eQuilough, 
William H. sepnom Edward 
William L. 8 ederto Bt, Coudert, 
James J. B. dymer Se vias 
William F. Buc ” John W. 
Stuart G. Nelson, qe hn 4. * Mee, inwae 
dfudoon, ‘oagland, ae 
Fdward N. Gibbs James 4 W Stour 

e 9 an © earns. 

M. U. D. Borden, Edmund D.Randol; 


? Aldace F. Walker 
This company 1s authorized to act as Executor, Trustee, A 
istrator,Guardian, Agent, Receiver, Registrar, and Transfer pr 3 


Receives deposits subject to sight drafts, allowing interest on 
daily balances. 


BOND DEPARTMENT. 
CAREFULLY CHOSEN SECURITIES FOR INVESTMEN1 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


32 Nassau Street, New York. 
4 Post Office Square, Boston, 


Circular Letters of Credit 


Available in all parts of the world, 









x 
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Consolidated Gas Co. of New York. 


No. 4 Irving Place. 
NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS. 


New York, June 21, 1900. 

Aven & that a Special Meeting of the Stockholders 

Company of New York will be held = the 

y, 180 at we ag in the forenoon, at the 

y, No. 4 Irving Place, in the City of New 

ne of youth aa a pro position to increase its 

he Cpe omvens at, nanan four 
an 


~ Notice is hereby 
the Consolida’ 














expedient; and 
transacting ae ae - 1 business as may come 


Samuel Sloan, 
James Stillman, 


Geo. F. Baker, 
William Rockefeller, 
WC. Wh Sa Taylor Pyne, 


Majong Te the Board of Trustees. 
The Transfer Books of the Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York will be closed oe J aly gon, 1900, at three P. M., and reopened 
July seventeenth, at ten A 
By order of the’ Board 
0. F. ZOLLIKOFFER, 
Secretary. 





~~ cent. loans secured by mortgages on well pos 
ved farms worth three tions the loan. In last s 

have placed over $300,000.00 without a Metault 

rinci; or interest. References, kers, 

hJeten and Business Men for whom I am 

Write for further particulars, Send for 

h a Okiahoma.” free 


camp oa bad ‘i 
H. HAGAN, Gururiz, OKLAHOMA. 





REORGANIZATION OF 


D. Appleton & Company. 


To the Creditors of D. Appleton & 
Company : 

The undersigned. Reorganization Committee have 
perfected a Plan of Reorganization of D. Appleton & 
Company upon the basis of payment of one hundred per 
centum. to creditors at the times and in the manner set 
forth in the Plan. 

Copies of the Report of the Committee and of the 
Plan and Agreement of Reorganization may be obtained 
at the offices of the Depositary, Counsel, or Secretary 
of the Committee. 


Creditors of the corporation of D. Appleton & Com-: 


pany, and of the firm of D Appleton & Co. are requested 
to deposit their notes, claims and other evidences of 
indebtedness, under the Plan of Reorganization, on or 
before the 14th Day of July, 1900, with the Metro- 
politan Trust Company, Depositary, 37 Wall Street, 
New York City, which will issue Negotiable Certificates 
of Deposit therefor. 
Dated New York, June 18, 1g00. 
JAMES G. CANNON, Chairman ; 
A. D. JUILLIARD, 
EDIMUND C. CONVERSE, 
WARNER VAN NORDEN, 
CHARLES HATHAWAY, , 
Reorganization Committee. 
S. S. CONOVER, Secretary, 14 Nassau St. 
SULLIVAN & CROMWELL, Counsel. 





REAL ESTATE BONDS." 


In anaes wong A to $5,000. 


Tim , ble quarter! 
P puri ota Nes New York Ci OK pre as 
gs 


gregate amount of bonds, $70,000. 
socurity—Firet mortgage on central business block, with net an. 
—_ —, $7,490, or net above expenses and interest, $8,900, 
A gil foe ten year investment. 
Ret Tah tails address 
ROBT. P MAYNARD, —— wae 
For references, etc., see card in previous issu 


aR. L. DAY & CO, 


.- BANKERS... 
$ BROAD ST., : 40 WATER ST,, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
Commission Orders Executed in Both Markets, 
Investment Securities, 


DIVIDENDS 
NATIONAL BANKS 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, June 26th, 1900. 
EIGHTY-THIRD DIVIDEND. 
The Directors of this Bank have to-da: 
annual dividend ot THREE (8) PER CENT. free of tax, pay- 
able July 2d, to which date, from June 26th, the transfer 
books will be closed. © ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
Nrw YorE, June 26th, 190. 
A dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. out of 
the earnings of the last six months has toaay been Gockel 
this bank, payable on and after July 2d, 1900. e transfer 
will remain closed till that date. 
W. M. WOODS, Cashier. 




















“SAVINGS BANKS 


THE AMERICAN SAVINGS ANE, 
601 Fifth Avenue, cor. 42d Stre: 
ENT wee * ven rate Si THREE AND 
CENT um will credited de 
months vending. June oth, ©1900, on all sums from $5 to $3,000, py. 
able July 16t ya Bank Fn from 9 A. M. os 4 o nig a 
Monday a m 6 ock. Closes 12 M 
JULY is de on ot or r before JUL OLY 10TH will draw werent from 
IEL T. HOAG, President. 
M. IRWIN, Secretary. CEARENC: GOADBY, Treasurer. 


EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK 
No, 8 CHAMBERS 


140TH SEMI-ANNUAL D DIVIDEND. 
yt OS Pe 11, 1900. 


A dividend at the rate of FOUR PER CEN 
entitied ther 
en 

Deposit fore duly 

Sebesaeis as are areed 
entry of interest once evel 











4S husaas U cher bank books for 
ear. 
1AM H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


HARLEM SAVINGS BANK. 
2279 and 2281 Third Avenue, Cor. 124th Street. 

The Trustees direct that a semi-annual dividend be paid on all 
deposits entitled thereto at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per 
annum on all sums from $5 to $500, and THREE PER CENT. 
annum on the excess to $3,000, 
Money deposited on or before Ju ay 
Jal; AS. B 


st. 
1” HOMER HART, Secretary. 
June 12th, 1900. 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 
11g Chambers St., New York City. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared interest 00 

all sums remaining on deposit during the three and six 

months ending June 30, 1900, at the rate of FOUR Pkt 

CENT. per annum on amounts from $1 to $3,000, 

on and her Monday, July 1+,-1900. De its made onor 

before July 10th will draw interest from July Ist. : 
W. #. B TOTTEN, President. 


G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 





B. TOOKER, President. 
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HE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, 


656 and 658 Eighth Ave., corner 42d St. 
EIGHTIETH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
Onand after July 16th, 1900, interest at the rate of THREE AND 
NE-HALF PER CENT. per annum will be paid to depositors 
ntitled thereto on all sums from $5 to $3,00% Money deposited 
nor before the 10th of July will draw interest from the first. 
ank open from 10 A. M. to 8 P. M., and Monday from 6 to 8 P. M., 
olidays excepted. Closes at 12 M. on Saturdays. 
ASSETS, - - $10,247,424.15. 
SURPLUS, = = = 975,264.18. 
A. TURNER, Pyerident, 
WM. G. CONKLIN, Secretary. 


anhattan Savings institution, 


No. 644 Broadway, 





NEW YORK, June 2oth, 1900, 
98th Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared inter- 
tat the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
ENT, per annum on all sums not exceeding $3,000 
maining on deposit during the three or six months 
nding on the 30th inst., payable on and after the third 
onday in July next. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President, 

FRANK G, STILES, Secretary. 


GEORGE H. PEARSALL, Asst. Secretary. 





METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK. 
land 8 THIRD AVE., (opp. Cooper Institute.) 
CHARTERED 1852. 
94th DIVIDEND. 
w Y 
OUR :ag ENDING GUNES UNE 
redited to 7 ae entitled Eherete under the iN -law 


ees bank on ume from 5 to $3,000. INTEREST PAYABLE 





Union Dime = Institution. 


ROADWAY, 32D ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, 

GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
Interest THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
bm $5 to $3,000, Credited July 1st, payable July 
or any time later, 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 

GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer, 
FRANCIS M, LEAKE, Secretary, 





Miscellaneous 





JULY 
ONE HUNDRED AND SECOND javinenn.” owes 
CITIZENS’ INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Pe No. 156 Broadway, New York. 
lvidend of FOUR PER CENT. (4%) is payable on demand. 
F, M. PARKER, 


Secretary, 





EMPIRE CITY FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
50 Wall Street, New York, 
JULY 2, 1900. 


NINETY-SECOND DIVIDEND. 
The Directors have this day declared a semi-annual dividend of 
THREE PER CENT. payable on demand. 
DAVID J. BURTIS, 
Secretary 


NINETY-SEVENTH DIVIDEND. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 





A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE (5) PER CENT. is 

payable on demand at the office of the Company, No. 34 Pine Street 
‘ JOS. McCORD, 

New York, July 2, 1900. Secretary. 


Canada Southern Railway Company. 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION. 

New York, June 26th, 1900. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have this day 
declared a dividend of ONE PER CENT. upon its Capital 
Stock, payable at this officeon Wednesday, the ist day 
of August next, to Stockholders of record at 12 o’clock M._ 
on Saturday, the 30th day of June. The transfer books 

will not be closed. CHARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 


Michigan Central Railway Company. 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION. 
New York, June 26th, 1900, 

The Board of Directors of this Company have this day 
declared a dividend of TWO PER CENT. upon its Capital 
Stock, payable at this office on Saturday, the 28th day of 
July next, to stockholders of record at 12 o'clock M., on 
Saturday, the 30th day of June. The transfer books will 
not be closed. CHARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON 
RIVER RAILROAD CO. 


Office of the Treasurer, 
New York, June 26th. 1900. 
The Board of directors of this Com: at a meeting held 
See oe OO declared a dividend of ON’ ONE QUARTER 
NT. on its capital stock, rable at this office on the 
eth day of pag Bassai to stockholders-of record at the close 
of basineas on Saturday, the 30th inst. 


E. V. W. ROSSITER. Treasurer. . 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share 
and an extra Dividend of THREE-QUARTERS OF A DOL- 
LAR per share, will be paid on Monday, July 16, 1900, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on Saturday, 
June 30, 1900. 

The transfer books will be closed fron July 2 to July 14, 


1900,both days included. wit,1JAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer- 
Boston, June 20, 1900. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY, 


9-15 Murray Street, New York. 
. JULY 6, 1900. 


The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber Company 
has this day declared a dividend of TWO PER CENT. on the Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company as the last quarterly dividend from 
the net earnings for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1900, to Stock- 
holders of record at 12 noon, July 14, 1900, payable July 31, 1900. 

The Transfer Books will close at 12 noon July 14, 1900, and reopen 
at 10 A. M., August 1, 1900. CHAS. R. FLINT, 


Treasurer 
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THE 
MASSACHUSETTS|__ LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
MUTUAL LIFE Ped Ofee Squm,  e 
INSURANCE COMPANY Se es 09 >. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. $2,705,779) - 





JOHN A. . 

Y M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS. Jan. 1st, 1900................. $23,819,937.17 
LIABILITIES. ....00.0000e0eae ++ 21,835,114.54 
BURPLUS.....0...sscessceseeersesesesonnees 1,984,822.63 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
__ New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity —as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 





Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 








346 BROADWAY, = = NEW YORK. 
Insu rance 
Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninetieth . 
Annual Statement. 
Cash oe capital relnsitauee and'all Giker sinume et" $500,000.00 
Surplus over all Liabilities.........«. lis senrnaeete: gone 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1900 .................. $9,696,441.18 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


METROPOLITAN, — 


Not only in name but in deed THE MET- 
ROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New 
York deserves its name. It grants life in- 

. Surance under the best possible forms, granting 
liberal provisions at low premium rates. It 
will send its descriptive literature to any ad- 
dress. 











All forms of Life and tern) licies issued. 


Casu distributions paid id upgn 

Every policy has endo: thereon P the cash surrender and 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on a) " 
to the Company’s Office. ” 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst, 





STATE MUTUA 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January 1st, 1900. 


ABBETB......0...cccccccccccccccnsecssscoccces $16,109,174 
LIABILITIES. .ccccccccccsccscccccccccescce 14,518,776. 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)...... $1,590,398: 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Ferfeiture la 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 





1900 ‘FIRE INSURANCE | 


| NATIONAL, oF HARTFO 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1900. 
Capital Stock all cash.......csscccccsssesces oe 81,000,000 
Re-Insurance Reserve.. ecessccovee 1,784,168 
Unsettled Losses and other GORA. ss soces 160 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900......cccccecesses-o ++ B4y 51,909 
JAMES NICHOLS President. 





B. R. STILI.MAN, Aesistant Secretary: 





J. M. ALLEN, President, 




















ore £¥¢5 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS FYE WATER 





WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - + - Vicor 
F. B. ALLEN, - + Second Vice-Pr 
J. B. Pl CE is a 
+ B. BRAtTNER - 4 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, * Asst. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


INEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 
JOHN A. TicCALL, = - = 7 President. 
BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 18ST, 1900. 


ag nal LIABILITIES. 


ay Manerve pr onetiente of New York Insurance 


Deperenen 81, 1899....... eececccsccccccecoyenes 2 $192,024,281 
Ri dowmen Li sbitities Poll Claims, 


icy Annuities, 
ents, etc., awaiting presentment for pay- 2,900,888 
11,557,714 


10,060,049 by the Company....... Sans 8,507,699 
ete cenebeknediokoe iin ¥ 
cos ale) mark ot yarns, Dec. 3 en, te. - 5,955,500 Accumulated 
| Bonds orket value, $4,177,523).. 8,278,450 

miums not yet due, re- 
2,254,390 


an ra subsequen 
charged in Liabilities. 2,206,423 || First.—(Payable to to Baey ho olders in 1900): 
aiteten| in force (Legal Reserve to To holders of. Accumulation Policies, the 

ae ata Se ateek oe YER I <8iaeoteeesl ioiend Pelilinn., 
Le e To holders = iy Dividend Policies... 





IN 1900. 
mie to os subse- 


















































otnes cnr for all other con‘ 
TOTAL ASSETS. ...0.000000 ovecereeee. 236,450,348 TOTAL LIABILITIES....8:23 cases ooae 


CASH INCOME, ‘1899. EXPENDITURES, 1899. 


Premiums A weyanuns $1,51,988).. scnbe Bagi Paid for Losses, Endowments and Annuities..........+- $16,022,766 

pnEWAl PreMiUMB....eeeeereesseeneererereenee S1p 81,615 Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values ......... vevee 6,184,200 
Commissions and all othe: ts to ts 

TOTAL PREMIUMS... .....cscccccee cccsccece 003) on New ae ot $202,300 fo ceents (oL.e8 

aminers’ Fees and Inspection of oat tusks ($527 ,799).. 5,155,868 


Home and Branch Office Bapens es, Taxes, Advertis- 

ing, Equ my Account,  elegraph, Postage, Com- 

ye ote any Expenditares. 5,882,527 
Balance—Excess of Income over benim aensenst 

tures FOr the VEAP... ..ccccrseccsecsercsevecsers 19,625,898 











TOTAL INTERESTS, RENTS We...... 10,282,761 
TOTAL INCOME............ $52,371,263 || TOTAL EXPENDITURES AND BAL., $52,371,263 


INSURANCE ACCOUNT. COMPARISON FOR EIGHT YEARS. 
ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. Deo. ttet, SEE 91- SOP) ss00, Gain in 8 years. 
meertin. aa pena --+-8125,947,290 $296,450,248 $1 10,603,058 
» 1886... $944,021,120 |] Tncome,.... _ 31,864,194 62,871,268 20,517,069 

Insurance Paid-for, 1899.. 99,857 202,809,080 ds of 
ce a zevaved and in- 





to Policy ¢ 
46 2,878,077 5 1,260,240 2,768,748 1,608,408 
PAY BALD FOR} 474,407  $1,149,203,277 of Ye zi 
Py Dea Matty, Sa Y 12,671,491 22,206,077 9,636,486 
Tender, 86,631 87,881,292 a = 
Paid-for "Demeaie in 437,776 264,973 
Force December Insurance é 


31, 1899........0.00..4397,776  $1,061,871,985 
‘TESTER eee eel premiums 
1B... esecssessaeesesee OBB $17,880,865 $576,689,649 $1,061,871,985 $486,182,386 


Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance Department. 
LOUIS F. FP YN, > 
LOB LEAR pes eaten ESET hse eA oes LSS Se 


e rance 
ones ts PY chat in in accordance ad Com t rs igh ‘four 9 of the Eaptamnes: law AJ A. be og of _— 
f December, 1899, ued as per 
ed Ex: aa Table of Mo . 
oe Cc Mition's the admi assets are be $92,024,261, 


t 
990, 











set aside by th 
1 vod e pComaeey, omer 950 7 r) 
contingencies, 


Hh Bs REOF, I have hereunto su Se DUIS BO PAUN. Bapotintendout or at the Albany 


Ao provide dividends payable to policy- 
o 





eo. 
2 


xiv 
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‘ Nothing But the Best.” 


With the progress of mankind during the nine- 
teenth century there has come a habit of close and 
incisive thinking, such as was common only 
among the educated few in earlier times, The 
printing press has brought.the thoughts of these 
few to the minds of the many, and the complex 
requirements of modern civilization have sharp- 
ened men’s perceptions and quickened their mental 
processes until ideas of the first grade have come 
to be the common property of the multitude. 
Among the philosophical deductions that have only 
recently been adopted by intelligent people gen- 
erally, is the perception of the truth that only an 
inferior man can be contented with inferiority in 
anything. And perhaps the most concise and clear 
expression of this thought is the maxim often heard 
now-a-days, ‘‘ Nothing but the best is good 
enough.”’ 

In other words, the modern man has-come to 
such.an. understanding of the possibilities which 
this life offers to him, that he refuses to content 
himself with a partial enjoyment of them. And 
the greater his self respect, the more strenuously 
will he insist upon all his possessions being of the 
best which he can possibly obtain. 

In certain things especiallly, this general senti- 
ment, ‘which is cherished by most intelligent per- 
sons, is clearly perceived to be a duty, for in re- 
gard to these, no possible doubt can be entertained 
without vitiating the whole objectin having them. 
A familiar example is the rope that holds the scaf- 
fold on which a workman stands. If it be of in- 
ferior quality there might better be~ no rope, for 
then the workman would not risk his life, 

- Closely akin to this, and certainly of equal im- 
portance, is the matter of life insurance. It may 
be said to be the rope that holds the scaffold on 
which aman must, perforce, intrust his loved ones 
when he can no longer support them by his own 
strength. If it be of inferior; or even of doubtful 
character, the whole object of providing it is 
brought.to naught, and there-remains always the 
possibility and even the probability that it would 
have been better not.to have insured at all. 

So far as anything on earth can be said to be 
absolutely secure against any possibility of acci- 
dent or failure; the protection given by The Mutual 
Life of New York is perfect. No contingency that 
can be imagined within the bounds of human 
reason, will ever prevent this company from stand- 
ing ready to fulfill its obligations. There is no 
peradventure and no possibility of doubt in the 
contract, and so far as the highest human skill 
can.avail to reach perfection, itis perfect. Cer- 
tainly insurance in The Mutual Life of New York 
is the best that can be had on earth, and in in- 
surance above all earthly things it is true that 
‘* Only the best is good enough,”’ 


OFFICE OF THE 


AT 


Mutual Insurance. Company 


in conformity with the -Charter.of 
age pthe forme statement of its atin 
company December, 1 


Premiums on Marine Risks from it January, 
1899, to 3tst 

Premiums on 
January, 

Total Marine Premiums. , 


marked off from ist January, 
1899, to 8ist December, 1899 


eeeeeercerseseseresees eoecee 


$45133,97 


$3,305,1 


cece ceereecese 


Losses da the same 
arfod deas safvages, etc.) $2,276,689.96 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses, $484,296.77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York agen sail 
» 


2,395 
wag 


1,008,786 


a 


AMOUNE...cccecccrseseess $10,424, 


pany .. 
Estate and Claims due the Company, 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 
Cash in the hands of Euro) poles Bankers t 
pay. losses under —_ payne in 
‘ore gang ose 
Cash in 


oa ate ot ibe be aid to th he the outstanding their leg 
its wil 6 ho. or 
| a ves, paid § Tuesday, the pats of F 

The outstan certificates of the issue of 1894 wile 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their le 
resentatives, on and after Tu: the sixth of Febru 
next, from beep =a date all interest thereon will cease. 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, mer" 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the nete 
wo tor which certioate foe the yesr, cots Sona . 
By order of poy Ao ‘Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, & 


TRUSTEES. dens 
CLIFFORD A.B 


JOHN D. HEW 


uae 


MACY, 
perenne : 
GEO 


rn . Ta 


A. RAVEN 
GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
WILLIAM OC. STURGES. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. : 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Prest. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 34 Vice-Pres’t. 
BINDERS ‘2,20 ceil 
at the rate of 35 cents each, postage 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York 


QUSTAV AMSINCK 
CERNON ROWN 


8 G. DE FOREST. 
E. DODGE, 
H. DUNBA 
EWALD FLEIT 


EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
HORACE GRAY, 











